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Miracle 
By Louise Driscoll 


EACE—peace upon Galilee. 
Frightened, fretted winds rest and aré still, 
And turbulent waves submissive to a will, 
The peace of Heaven rests upon the sea, 
Music of silence swells on Galilee. 


Heart—look upon Galilee. 

Rising, nervous fear may be laid by, 

And still souls shine like fixed stars in His sky, 
And Heaven’s peace come down to dwell in thee, © 
As once on Galilee. 

CaTskiLL, N. Y. 








Dynamic Dogmatism 
Men who ‘‘ get there’’ have settled beliefs and 


fixed convictions, The pilot of an ocean steamer 
would make poor headway if he gave up the beliefs 
by which he must direct that ship. It has been well 
said that ‘‘ Intelligence that is not dogmatic does not 
get anywhere.’’ Every growing man needs dogmatic 
beliefs that he has tested to the uttermost and that 
represent the power and the glory of his life. If he is 
wise, he will not give up those beliefs unless he is 
offered something in their place that has proved itself 
able to bring more power and glory into his life. 


ax 
First in the Heart of Christ 


No one needs a special call to do his duty. Yet 
there are great and universal duties which Christian 
men seem strangely averse to entering upon unless 
they feel that they have received a special call. One 
of these duties is to bring Christ to the whole world. 
Every one ought to have a share in this ; by prayer, 
by money support, and by actual service, up to the 
point where God forbids going farther. Yet many 
slight this duty because they say they feel no special 


call to it. ‘* The last thing in the world for which a 
man needs a special call,’’ says Robert E, Speer, ‘‘ is 
that which was first in the heart of Christ, ——the sal- 
vation of the whole world."’ Is God forbidding you 
to pour out your life directly and wholly for the saving 
of the world? Unless he is, Christ has made plain 


your joy and privilege. 
ya 


Knowing the Meaning of Miracle 


It is a starved life that knows Jesus only through 
his teachings. His teachings are not the secret of 
power: 4e is the secret of power. Many will study 
Christ's life and teachings during 1912 and fail to find 
him. Others will press through and beyond his 
teachings into the Person himself. It is to aid them 
in this quest for abounding Life that The Sunday 
School Times prayerfully seeks to be used. One of 
the new lesson-writers, who commences his work this 
week in the enlarged and enriched Lesson Pilot, ex- 
pressed convictions in a recent personal letter which 
may well challenge those whom he will now be ad- 
dressing. Mr. Stifler wrote: ‘‘I feel that too much 
of the religious teaching of the day rejoices in the 
teaching of Jesus and forgets the power of his resur- 
rection.. These bright fellows are keen for the mean- 
ing of’religion, but do not understand the open secret 
of the life that is hid in Christ. They have spent so 
much time explaining away miracles that they have 
never_enjoyed one in their own life. I believe that 


the lack of effectiveness in the average church and 
Christian life in our time is caused by this very thing. 
Men have been enthusiastic to collect money for mis- 
sions, not knowing that the people do not really know 
the big meaning of the gospel that they are sending.’ 
So it is that above all else there needs to be added, 
as Mr. Stifler said further,, ‘‘ to the mental earnestness 
of the day that deeper truth which is the miracle of 
the transformation of the soul by a power outside tt- 
se/f."’ Is that miracle-power the overwhelming fact 
and glory of your hfe? Are others being constantly 
transformed by its outworking through you ? 


ax 
Sin’s Worst Hurt 


Our reputation interests most of us more than 
our character. When, for example, we have done a 
wrong that must be confessed to some one else, which 
troubles us more, the wrong itself, or having to con- 
fess it? Yet, as was once pointed out elsewhere in 
these columns, there is nothing to be ashamed of in 
confessing our sin: it was in the sin itself, and in the 
willingness to have committed it, that the shame lay, 
Rightful confession is something to which we should 
come gladly and eagerly, as at least a move toward 
righting the wrong. When we see sin more nearly as 
God sees it, no result of sin, no matter how painful, will 
ever grieve us as did the sin itself. Our loss of repu- 
tation with men will never hurt us as much then as the 
knowledge that we have wounded Christ. 
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Is Family Worship Practicable To-day ? 


Your answers to the questions at the end of this editorial will be greatly appreciated. 


HE old question of family worship is not much 
discussed to-day, for it has become so generally 
a matter of history. Sacred associations hover 
about its memory, and angel voices seem to speak to 
us again when we look back to those early days. As 
children many of us were led to start the day aright 
as we gathered about that family altar. Here parent 
and child unconsciously learned each other's hearts, 
and gained the right daily start with God. But those 
days were not these, we say, in excuse or defense, 
and so we dismiss the subject. 

But have we not lost something worth retaining ? 
Has modern life or present custom given us anything 
in the place of family worship which compares 
favorably with it? Is there not more than the loss 
of a sacred custom? If our highest ideals and 
our purest purposes center in Christ, can we fulfil 
our obligation to our homes without giving him a 
place in the habit of the home? Is it right to with- 
hold from the fireside of to-day that which has had 
much to do in keeping aglow the religious fires of the 
past ? 

Very many Christian homes have no possible rec- 
ognition of God in the home as such. Grace is never 
uttered or a blessing asked at the table except when 
some special guest is present. Recently the pastor 
of one of our large city churches cited an instance in 
his own experience. He was called upon to ask a 
blessing. The small boy, disregarding the father’s 
embarrassment, almost interrupted the ‘‘ Amen’’ by 
saying, ‘‘ Father, what do you call that?’’ The 
ordinary blessings of life had come into that boy’s 
life and into the life of that home with never a 
thought of gratitude to the One who supplies all our 
needs. 

In many a home where grace still remains, how- 
ever, at the table, the family altar has gone. . In 
some homes they are biended at the morning meal, 
which suggests that method and form in themselves 
matter little. Family worship can be reverently 





conducted in five minutes’ time, if there is need for 
such limiting ; or it can occupy as much longer time 
as seems best. In any case it should be an oppor- 
tunity for simple, natural fellowship with God through 
his Word and our prayer. 

Probably no honest Christian would question the 
gain of such a daily practise in the home. Christ 
makes special mention of the prayers of two or three 
gathered together in his name, or of two who agree 
as touching anything that they shall ask. People 
come closer together in prayer than in any other 
relationship in this world. There is no such fellow- 
ship, mutual understanding, love, and sympathy 
between persons who never kneel together in prayer 
as between those who do. The husband and wife, 
parent and child, who do not know this fellowship in 
prayer are farther from each other than many friends 
between "whom no such family relationship exists. 
The home without family worship lacks the fulness of 
the greatest uniting power given by God or known to 
men. Christ may be, certainly is, in many such an 
altarless home ; but Christ cannot hold his rightful 
sway there, nor satisfy his desire for the outpouring 
of his love in full measure. 

But is family worship always practicable in the 
busy, crowded life of to-day? To adapt a comment 
once made by Dr. John R. Mott in another connec- 
tion, the increasing difficulty of finding time for family 
worship is only increased evidence of its need. And 
anything is practicable that is needed. Anything 
that ought to be done can be done. Many things 
that ought to be done are left undone simply because 
we don’t want to do them as much as we want to do 
something else. If we want to fill every twenty-four 
hours with so many other things that there is not left 
the one-one-hundredth part of that time which would 
more than suffice for family prayers, then we shan't 
have family prayers: that is plain.. But let us be 
quite clear that it is a matter of our own choice, not 
of compulsion, Ten minutes’ less sleep in the morn- 
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ing may make it possible to have such worship just 
before or after breakfast. Or it may precede or follow 
the.evening meal. With some families it would be 
fea¥ible just before bed-time. With those who are 
all together at the mid-day meal another opportunity 
is given. Sixteen waking hours gives a good deal of 
time to choose from when one is in dead earnest to 
get the thing done. 

But it would take an entire readjustment of our 
carefully arranged plans and routine to get this in, 
we say. With some people that settles ihe matter. 
But did you ever notice how promptly and readily 
such a readjustment is made in one’s routine, or even 
in the life of an entire household, when the doctor 
quietly gives the word? To save life, or merely to 
improve health, he orders certain practises that 
turn a household upside down. Nobody thinks of 
objecting. It is all done as a matter of course. We 
can change our habits and plans very considerably— 
when we want to badly enough. When Azalth is at 
stake. That is, bodily health, which lasts only a few 
years at the most. But spiritual health, which lasts 
longer, and affects all of life’s interests : is that worth 
a readjustment to secure? 

Of course, it is very difficult to start a custom such 
as this where for years, or perhaps a generation, it has 
been omitted. A father with four children all under 
ten once told his pastor he would rather write him out 
a check for five hundred dollars than make such a 
beginning. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘I believe it is my 
duty, and with God's help we are going to start.’’ 
In a quiet, unassuming way he told his wife and 
children of this determination, and although for a 
week or two it remained somewhat of an effort, he 
persisted, until it developed into the natural order of 
the day in that home. After a year or two both 
father and mother admitted that it had meant an en- 
tire change in their. attitude toward life and in the 
spirit of their home. 

God will richly bless the home where the attempt is 
fairly made and. patiently held to. _Some who. have 
begun family prayers in a more or.less perfunctory way 
have come to rejoice in it as one of the | privilege 
points of the entire day. It often means: more to 
visitors in the home than we realize until their heartily 
expressed appreciation reminds us anew how uncom- 
mon the practise still is. And the servants in the 
home should be given their regular place in this 
blessing. There would be less ofa ‘‘servant problem”’ 
in America if mistress and servant daily kneeled to- 
gether in prayer to a common Father and Saviour. 
In one home recently a laundress who was working 
there only one or two days in the week was invited to 
come into the dining-room after breakfast, with the 
other maid, to join in family worship. As all rose from 
their knees at the close the laundress said fervently, 
‘* Thank you, Mr. ——-,’’ and went back to her work 
with evidently a distinct uplift and strengthening for 
the day. And it was with a sense of shame that the 
head of that home realized that the laundress had 
been there many times before without having been 
invited to join in this worship, 

The problem of praying before others <nters into 
this question, and is a very general stumbling-block. 
But this may be obviated. Devotional books are pre- 
pared to-day by our ablest spiritual leaders, adapted 
to all kinds of homes, and for family as well as popu- 
lar use.1 With this issue The Sunday School Times 
commences a new department intended to be of serv- 
ice in justthis way. Under the heading ‘‘ For Family 
Worship"’ (see page 679) Dr. John Timothy Stone 
will conduct a column containing a brief paragraph of 
interpretation of each Daily Home Reading, and a 
few sentences of prayer. A Bible passage, comment, 
and prayer will be given for each day of the week. 
The Bible passages are those chosen by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee, and 
bear upon the current International Sunday-school 
Lessons, thus making a natural link between the home 
and the Sunday-school. For use in family prayers, 
the Bible passage may be read first, and followed by 
the comment ; then, kneeling, the brief prayer may be 
used, after which all may, if desired, unite in the 
Lord’s prayer. It is not likely that one thus leading 
family worship would long be willing to limit his 
prayer to the few sentences suggested in this depart- 
ment; other reasons for thanksgiving and petition, 
out of the daily life of the home, would naturally find 
expression, 

Still another very blessed practise in family worship 
is to use the daily prayer books for foreign and home 
missions furnished by several of the denominational 
mission boards. These little books give the name of 





1 A leaflet, * Building the Home Altar,”” published by The Sunday 
School Times Co. (2 cents each, Or more at 1 cent each), contains 
practical hints on the conduct of family worship. 
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different missionaries, with their location and a hint 
of their work, day by day, that thus they may be 


prayed for by name on their scribed days. It 
offers the opportunity for joining in a world cycle of 
prayer, and is an inspiring privilege. It wonderfully 
enlarges our narrow Kingdom-horizon to pray daily for 
missionaries by name. ; 

The Sunday School Times would gladly be used 
to let its readers throughout the world tell each other 
something of the blessings that have come into their 
lives and homes through family prayers. It would 
also rejoice to know of and report. the starting of 
family worship in homes where it has not been ob- 
served recently or regularly. Will not readers, there- 
fore, write to the Editor in answer to such of the fol- 
lowing questions as they may wish? All letters 
should contain the writer’s name and address, though 
not necessarily for publication, 

1. In what way do you observe family worship 
(at what time of day, for about how many minutes, 
and what practise as to use of Scripture and prayer, etc. )? 

2. What blessings can you see as a result of your 
family worship ? 

3. If you have not been observing family worship, 
will you do so and let The Sunday School Times know 
of the result: why you have commenced, how and 
when you conduct it, how you overcame the difficul- 
ties in the way, etc. ? 

4. What difficulties or objections seem to make fam- 
ily worship impracticable or unwise in your home? 

5. What can The Sunday School Times do to be of 
greater service to all in the observance of family wor- 
ship? 

6. Did you ever practise family worship and give 
itup? Ifso, why? 
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Does Nature Forgive ? 

The world of nature shows us much of God's 
power and love ; does it show us his forgiveness? A 
passing statement about this made by one of the 
lesson-writers of The Sunday School Times called 
forth a question from a pastor in Virginia, who writes : 


In a recent issue of The Sunday School Times Mr. Ross 
says: 
..+ '*God forgives,—that is written on the face of nature."’ 
Is there revelation of God's forgiveness in nature? Cer- 
tainly power, wisdom, and goodness are evident in nature; 
but how about the message of mercy that brings forgiveness ? 


That the readers may know Mr. Ross’ own thought 
in answer to this question, the Editor has asked him 


for a brief reply, which he makes in the following 


interesting letter : 


Bae passage in my article which your reader quotes runs 
thus : 

‘The Christian religion does not so much discover to us the 
truth that God forgives,—that is written on the face of nature 
and of history,—as it makes graciously plain what that is in 
God which enables him to forgive." 

‘That sentence represents my very deepest convictions. I do 
see evidence of God's forgiveness in nature, and in history: in 
the renewal of moral opportunity on the very fields of human 
transgression. May I give one illustration? I stood once on 
a rock in Scotland from which twelve battlefields may be seen. 
Where men had again and again shed one another's blood I 
saw the golden wheat waving ia the soft autumn air- Golden 
wheat over runnels of blood ! Need you wonder that I believe 
God's forgiveness is written on the face of nature and of history? 

I quite clearly see another revelation in nature and history : 
the revelation of the inexorable rigidity with which righteous 
law once broken is punished. 

Now I cannot harmonize these two revelations: the revela- 
tion of grace and the revelation of righteousness. ‘They are 
not harmonized in the great Declaration of the Name of God 
in Exodus 34:6: ‘The LORD, the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, . . . forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin; and 
that will by no means clear the guilty." 

I cannot understand how a righteous God can be a forgiving 
God—until I hear of Jesus Christ and of his cross, and learn 
to think of the Crucified as the Revelation of God. Then I 
begin dimly to see what is meant by, ‘‘' Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness, for the remission of sins."" I begin to see 
that if we confess our sins, it is righteous grace that forgives 
us ; he is faithful and just to forgive us. The hurt in the heart 
of the Christ is the hurt in the heart of God: it satisfies the 
Divine righteousness. And thus I believe that (though it does 
not give the ineffable a name) the Christian religion does 
‘*make graciously plain what that is in God which enables 
him to forgive."’ 


Thus it is that Christ reveals to us what nature 
had never revealed, while at the same time we see 
that forgiveness is one of the very laws of the 
natural world, just as it is a law of the righteous- 
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ness of the heart of God, If we cuta | with a 
knife in the bark of a tree, instantly- natural 
powers of that tree start upon their work of forgive- 


ness : healing, covering over, undoing so far as they 
can, the ‘that has been made in the natural 
order. So the laws of the human body are inces- 


santly at their tireless work of rebuilding, overcoming, 
forgiving the injuries of all sorts which ignorance or 
sin or normal wear and tear inflict upon the body. A 
bit of sand or some other irritating substance lodges 
in the oyster shell; nature throws over it a coating 
of pearl in a shimmering radiancy of forgiveness that 
gleams like the love of God. Why, the whole work 


of the sciences of modern medicine and surgery is. 


only a constant study for the further discovery of the 
laws of nature’s torgiveness, And what marvelous 
evidences of that forgiveness have been revealed in 
blessing to us through those sciences ! 

No one really knows God in nature until he has 
come to know God in Jesus Christ ; but then he finds 
that it is the same forgiving God as the One who 
by the power of his love calls the sin-stricken dead 
into eternal life. 
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Are Belated Prayers Answered ? 

One of the sharpest griefs we have to bear is the 
realization that our dear ones have been injured 
spiritually by our sins. What hope is there for us as 
we face such results of our sin? A reader in Missis- 
sippi asks this question in a form that will find a 
response in many hearts : 


A mother has two grown sons, one an earnest Christian, the 
other indifferent to the higher things of life. This mother 
thinks she may have been too exacting or sometimes wanting 
in tender sympathy with her boys when they were young. 
She-earnestly repents her sins and mistakes, and trusts that 
God, for Christ's sake, forgives. May she not pray that God's 
Spirit may so strive with her boy now that he will seek Christ 
with all his heart ? 

If she could not do this, prayer would be a hope- 
less mockery for all of us. Thanks be to our heavenly 
Father, his answers to our prayers do not depend upon 
our offering him a sinless record to work with. Every 
answer that God ever made to any human prayer 
(save those of the man Jesus) he made in spite of the 
fact that the sin of the one who prayed had forfeited 
all right to.an. answer. God’s answers to prayer are 
the result of his forgiving love, not of our righteous 
deserts. No mother who ever lived has ever been 
able to say to God that she has aone all that she 
could do for her boy and therefore confidently asks 
God's salvation for him. All that any intercessor can 
do in prayer is to confess personal failure to have 
loved and cared adequately for the one in need, and 
then confidently to claim God’s forgiveness. God 
rejoices to answer a prayer like that, 

It is one of the wonders of God’s love that his 
prayer promises are freely open to any and all who 
at any time will meet their conditions and claim 
them. The eleventh hour penitent has as free 
access to them, if he will only dare to trust, as 
the veteran saint. And that means that any- 
thing we ask for, directed of the Holy Spirit, 
which is according to God's will, if we ask it 
out of a surrendered life, in the name of Christ, and 
in unwavering faith, will be granted. Nay, it is 
granted as we ask. The salvation of this boy is 
God's will. If the mother meets the other condi- 
tions of answered prayer, she need not merely hope, 
but she may &xow, that his salvation is assured 
and will in due time be manifested ; and she may 
thank God confidently and joyously for this now, in 
the absence of any evidence except God’s word 
that it is so. 


th 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father : We thank thee for safe conduc’ 
to the end of another year, and for the manifol. 
mercies which marked our passage through it. We 

know not what awaits us—save that thou art waiting, and 
the work of thy kingdom. It-is as thy children and earthly 
representatives that we would enter the new door. As we 
Stand thus at the door, give us pause—until we have a new 
and ciearer vision of thyself and of our unfolding opportunity. 
Without closer companionship with thee than ever before, 
what lies ahead is too perilous for our wayward minds and 
our unsteady feet. The one thing we most need, and sorely 
need, is more of thyself. The future is a fog we cannot pene- 
trate save hand in hand with thee. Its responsibilities we 
cannot even discern, much less discharge, unless ‘thou more 
fully illumine our minds and possess pon, 1 ere ../). And when 
we do learn what tasks thou hast now set before us, we cannot 
discharge them by any mere words or deeds. Lord, make our 
inner self, our personality, more radiant with thyself, so that 
our very presence shall make the new year brighter and purer 
wherever we walk. We would not only serve thee, but live 


for thee : we would live thy life, and shine for God when we 
know it least and are most silent and inactive. 
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Down in the Shop 


A successful business man who thinks that 
business and religion go well together wrote 
a letter to the Editor some time ago, telli 
about special services they had been having in 
the mission Sunday-school he superintends, in 
which some forty-two were brought to Christ. 
Then he went on and told about another part of 
the King’s Business, as follows : 


Bt I am still better pleased that a strong relig- 
ious spirit is in our works. Some of the worst 
men have been converted right in the shop 
during the lunch hour, and the boys hold eight-min- 
ute prayer-meetings every day among themselves, at 
which the whole shop attend. Will tell you briefly 
about one fellow. It is wonderful how the warp and 
woof of folks’ lives run in and out. . 

Bill Adams is [not] his name, and he was one of 
the best of machinists, but a drunken sot who rarely 
worked longer than two weeks, when he would go on 
a spree and would have to be locked up to sober off. 
He is a young man, too, but a terrible drinker. Got 
so no shop would be bothered with him. Only re- 
cently, while crazy drunk he came to the shop where 
he had served his time, and where they had at last 
got tired of his drunkenness and refused to take him 
back, and, taking out a bottle of laudanum, drank it. 
They had to empty him with a stomach pump, and 
thus saved his life. That is the kind of fellow he 
was.~ We got very busy, and had to take what men 
we could, so we took him and put up with him as 
best we could, as he was very good as long as sober. 

Some weeks ago a call came over the telephone in 
asmall female voice wanting to know if she could 
‘«speak to Mr. Adams.’’ We sent down in the shop 
and brought him up. He had been working steady 
for three weeks, and it was about time for him to go 
on aspree. We could only hear one side of the con- 
versation over the ’phone, but it was apparently his 
sweetheart pleading with him to come down and see 
her, and he was putting her off with excuses. She 
was trying to get him near her to keep him from go- 
ing on his spree. That is what we gathered, but we 
did not think much of it at the time. 

And he did go on a spree, and we did not see any- 
thing of him for two or three weeks. He came back 
like a sick kitten, 

In a day or two the foreman of our foundry spoke 
to him about his soul. It was when there was so 
much in the papers about men being ‘‘shanghaied,’’ 
and the men were discussing what they would do, and 
what they wouldn’t do, as our foreman passed by. 
The foreman said to Adams, ‘Bill, the Devil has 
you shanghaied right now, and you know it.”’ 

‘* By Jiminy, he has that !’’ said Bill. 

Then he was told of Christ, and right then and 
there he stepped out and confessed his sins before his 
shopmates, and said, ‘‘ Boys, from this day forth I 
lead a different life.’’ And they all laughed. 

Well, he went up and joined the Methodist church, 
and immediately began on the other fellows, and 
they came, and the thing has been going on in the 
shop ever since, 

About three weeks after the conversion the same 
voice came over the telephone, wanting ‘‘ to speak to 
Mr. Adams,’’ and he was sent for the same as before, 
and we could hear one end of the conversation. The 
girl apparently asked him to ‘‘ come down.”’ 

‘*Why, Maud,’’ said he, ‘‘you see I can't. We 
have our class meeting on Saturday night, and I can’t 
afford to miss it.’’ 

She apparently asked him to come Sunday morning. 

‘*No, Maud, I can't. We have Sunday-school at 
nine, and right after follows church, and I must be 
there.’ 

There was some more talk at the Downingtown end. 

‘«Say, Maud, look here. What's the matter with 
you coming up on the half-past eight train? I will 
meet you at the station, and we will go to Sunday- 
school together, and take in the church, and then I 
will go down home with you after dinner."’ 

I was laughingly telling this incident afterwards as 
showing the difference in a man when Christ had 
gotten into him. 

My brother, who is not a Christian man, said, 





The King’s Business, at Home and Abroad 
‘How Real Men Get to Close Grips with Souls 





When we remember that ‘‘ God will never use you 
as a soul-winner until he has all that there is of you 
—never!”’ it is not hard to believe in the costliness 
of soul-winning. Yet it is a joyous cost to pay, 
when once one has tasted of the results. It is all a 
miracle business, this part of the King’s Business. 
Think of being invited to let the King work miracles 
through you! That is the very invitation he offers 
to you now, through this page. Will you accept 
the invitation ? 








**You don’t tell what I consider is the best part of 
that story.’’ 

*« What is that ?’’ 

** Why, the girl did come up as was arranged, and 
did go to Sunday-school and church ; and Bill got 
her to go to the mourners’ bench, and she was con- 
verted and has joined church too."’ 

Well, last night, as we were bowling along up 
through the Chester Valley, and half asleep, like 
most owl-train riders, on our way home from the So- 
cial Union, our train suddenly stopped on the out- 
skirts of Downingtown, and then backed. We found 
that we had run over a man and cut off his head, 
He had been lying on the track. They did not know 
who he was, but they said they thought he was an 
Italian, hundreds of whom are working in that neigh- 
borhood on the new line of the railroad. 

‘*Poor fellow,’’ we said, and thought little more 
about it. 

On my way through the shop this morning, I 
stopped to speak to Bill as he stood by his planer, to 
ask him how he got along yesterday at his uncle's 
funeral. He said : 

‘While I was in Downingtown I went around to 
some of my old haunts, and dropped into a cigar 
store. I told the boys I had found the New Life 
and was a Christian now, and I preached Jesus Christ 
to them right then and there. They took it pretty 
good, and one fellow, as he looked out through the 
glass door, said, ‘There, Bill, is an old friend of 
yours. And sure enough, there was old Mulligan 
leaning up against a post, pretty drunk. He and I 
have been on many a toot together, and some pretty 
bad ones, too. So I said, ‘I'll go out and say a word 
to Mulligan too.” I did. I told him what a change 
Jesus Christ had made in me,—what joy I had, and 
what a life I was now leading. That I had been as 
drunken as he, and if Christ had saved me, he cer- 
tainly would him. He heard me good. Said he had 
had nothing to eat for two days. So I gave him a 
quarter, with a parting plea to come to Christ. Said 
he wouldn't forget the talk. The Pacific hit a man 
last night, and cut off his head. I called down over 
the ’ phone this morning to find out whoit was, The 
answer came back : 

‘««Tt was Mulligan, 

‘* Yes, George,’’ said I. 
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What Did You Do to Save Them ? 


HANCELLOR James R. Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, said in a baccalaureate sermon that he 
on one occasion saw on the campus two persons 

whom he knew to be of bad reputation. He there- 
fore warned them off. 

About three months before his friend John S. Huy- 
ler passed to his reward, Dr. Day was telling him of this 
incident. Quickly this Christian man of large busi- 
ness interests, turned to Dr. Day and said: ‘‘ What 
did you do to save them ?"’ 

Then great tenderness came into the voice of Mr. 
Huyler, as he possibly thought he had spoken too 
hastily, and he proceeded to say that he knew some- 
thing of the difficulties of such an undertaking. 

‘«* But,"’ said Dr. Day, ‘‘I shall never forget that 
question." He was thereby led to ask himself, he 
confessed, how much had he done as pastor and as 
chancellor to save people ? 

Christ came ‘‘to seek and to save the lost.’’ Is 
it possible that we, his followers, may be asked by 
him some day, ‘‘ What did you do to save them ?'’— 
William J. Hart, D.D., Utica, N. Y. 


‘*T was on the train.’’ 


Pledging Time for Soul-Winning 


One of the challenging and blessed * oe of 
evangelism in Korea is the way in which the 
Christians there donate their personal time to 
soul-winning. Suppose the ‘‘ collection’’ periods 
in our Sunday services included the receiving of 
offerings of time aswell as of money; how the King- 
dom would grow! Why not iry it? The fol- 
lowing describes services of this sort in Korea: 


T-HE most thrilling hour of the Conference came 
when the Rev. C. T. Collyer called upon the 
Koreans present to say how much time they 

would give during the next three months to working 

for the lost. Sometimes there would be ten or fifteen 
or more men on their feet at once eager to call out 
their ‘‘ days of service.’’ 

A boatman said he would give sixty days to the 
Lord during the three months. A third declared he 
would give every day, save Sunday, when he wanted 
to attend church himself! Another said he could 
only give three full days, but he was going to preach 
every day no matter where he was. A traveling 
merchant said he was going to preach all along the 
road, but he would give six entire days. One man 
aroused enthusiasm by stating that he would devote 
sixty of the ninety days to the Lord, and would keep 
on in this way until the million souls were won, At 
length the blind man arose—the one who had walked 
twenty miles to be present—and said he would give 
the entire ninety days to the work, One of the women 
delegates said she could only promise six days, but 
she was going to preach to every one she met. The 
total number of days promised was 2,721; or the 
equivalent of one man preaching Christ constantly for 
seven years, five months, and sixteen days ! 

The second notable gathering I attended in Korea 
was a great Men’s Bible Training Class held at Chai 
Ryung, fifteen miles from a railroad. Korea is 
honeycombed with classes for both men and women, 
at whieb hundreds of Christian workers gather from 
scores of villages to spend a week or two studying 
God's Word, In these classes lies one of the open 
secrets of the marvelous progress of the gospel in 
Korea. Between five hundred and seven hundred 
men had come to Chai Ryung, some from long dis- 
tances, to spend eight days at their own expense learn- 
ing more of the Old Book. 

As at Ichun, the climax of their enthusiasm for 
souls came when the Rev. W. B. Hunt asked how 
many of those present would devote their entire time 
for a part of the next three months to winning others 
to Christ. In a moment ten or more were on their 
feet declaring that they would give the entire ninety 
days to God for the work. Others said they would 

ive sixty days, others thirty, and so on, until in a 

ew moments over 4,000 days had been pledged. 

During the sessions of the Chai Ryung class the 
men also purchased over 5,000 Gospels, at one sen 
each, to take back to their villages, and give to unbe- 
lievers as a means of leading them into the light. 
This widespread distribution of God's Word, by the 
Koreans themselves as a method of personal work, is 
one of the prominent features of the campaign. 

The Koreans are praying for souls with an intensity 
and simple faith which puts to shame those of us in 
Christian lands. They think nothing of spending all 
day or all night in prayer. Last winter during some 
revival meetings in Songdo it was a common thing for 
Christians to go out on the hills after the evening 
meeting and kneel on the frozen. ground while they 
cried to God for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. 
At Chai Ryung at five-thirty each morning several 
Koreans came to the home of the missionary with 
whom I was staying to spend an hour in prayer with 
him. At Pyeng Yang, Pastor Kil and an elder were 
in the habit of meeting at the church for prayer at 
dawn each morning. Others heard of it and asked 
permission to meet with them. Mr. Kil announced 
that any who wished might pray with them for a few 
days at four-thirty A. M. The next morning people 
began gathering at one A. M.; at two A. M. a large 
number were present ; and at four-thirty A. M. over 
four hundred had assembled. Is it any wonder that 
they have faith for a million souls in Korea ?— George 
IT. B. Davis, in “* Korea for Christ."' 
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The City That Did Not Watch 


“is to-day a few broken stones, a few half-understood words.” 
finding there is touched upon in one of these current-news-paragraphs of Dr. Kyle’s 


What excavators are 








‘¢ “THOU hast a few names in Sardis that did not 
defile their garments : and they shall walk 
with me in white; for they are worthy."’ 

John, the beloved disciple from Patmos, his island 

prison in the Aigean Sea, delivered this message of 

the glorified Christ, and wrote this pathetic apprecia- 
tion of the few faithful ones out of all the company 
of the angel of the church at Sardis. To the great 
number of nominal Christians in this Lydian city he 
had given the warning, ‘‘If therefore thou shalt not 
watch, I will come as a thief, and thou shalt not know 
what hour I will come upon thee.’’ They did not 
watch. The Master in his providence came. Sardis 
is now but a name clinging to ruins. The literature 
of the Lydians is lost, and their very life is concealed 


in a few inscriptions of an imperfectly known variety: 


of ancient Greek script, and the Lydian tongue is 
almost wholly unknown. Some American excavators 
have recently found two Lydian inscriptions at Sardis. 
These, together with a few fragments already known, 
are all that has so far come to light concerning the 
people of this one of the seven churches. Scholars 
are endeavoring to make out what letters were in- 
tended by the curious characters, and to make some 
little progress in understanding the words of their lan- 
guage, 

So Sardis did not ‘‘watch,'’ and she is to-day a 
few broken stones, a few half-understood words in an 
imperfectly known method of writing. Here is an- 
other illustration of the many which teach us that 
God's warnings of judgment are not idle or empty 
threats ; not the hyperbole of Oriental rhetoric. They 
do not fail. The remains left by the tragedies of 
Providence combine to make us know that always 
and everywhere ‘* The word of our God shall stand 
.forever.’’: To every modern Sardis who has a name 
that it lives, though it is dead, comes the admonition 
of the Master on anather occasion, ‘* What I say unto 
you I say unto all, Watch."’ 

Lydian Inscription from Sardis. Howard Crosby Butler 
—Albert Thumb; American Journal of Archeology, 1911, 
pp. 149-160. 

HESE facts concerning the identification of 
Bible characters and events in the monumental 
records will help us to understand both the de- 

sire to find extra-biblical mention of the patriarch, 
Abraham, and the great uncertainty which still at- 
tends the supposed mention of his name. Mention 
of an Aéuramu has often been claimed in Babylonian 
discoveries, but there is little or no reason to think 
that any person bearing this name so far found was 
the patriarch. Shishak I of Egypt, the contemporary 
of Rehoboam, gives a long list of places of which he 
claims to have made conquest. Among these he 
mentions one name that has often excited the interest 
and curiosity, and, in a few instances, the confidence 
of Egyptologists, because it contains the consonants, 
‘*b, r, m’’ in order without the intervention of any 
other consonants. This is the name of a place in 
Palestine, and it is joined with a phrase meaning 
*the field of,’ corresponding to the biblical phrase, 
‘the villages thereof,’’ or ‘‘the field of,’’ and to 
the English expression, ‘‘the neighborhood of.’’ 
In the last five years this has been much noised 
about as ‘‘the earliest reference’’ to any memorial 
of the patriarch, and lo, this reference is as late as 
the time of Rehoboam! The intimation intended 
is that this may be about the first the worid ever heard 
of Abraham. 

This note is written to reassure any who either feel 
disposed to use this name in critical discussions or are 
disturbed by those who so use it. If this was the 
name of Abram used as a place name as late as the 
time of Rehoboam, it gives no intimation whatever 
that Abram was a late character in the history of 
Israel. It may have been the name of this place for 
one thousand years before Rehoboam, for anything 
we know about the matter. Then, there is the grav- 
est doubt about this being the name ‘*‘ Abram” at all. 
When all Egyptologists read < name the same way, we 
may be sure it is read aright. When nearly all read a 
name the same way, that reading is probably correct. 
But when a reading is supported by only a very few, 
while nearly all Egyptologists for a century have con- 
sidered the reading in question erroneous or at least 
very doubtful, it is better not to trouble any of our 


By means of this current review of doings in bibli- 
cal research, you can know from month to month 
the noteworthy occurrences in the field. Professor 
Melvin G. Kyle is your reporter and interpreter, 
whose experience and watchfulness are at your 
service. And you do not need to know Greek or 
Hebrew or Arabic in order to understand him. Be- 
tween the monthly reviews of the field, Dr. Kyle 
introduces an illuminating study of great questions 
arising in biblical research, as bearing directly upon 
the Bible. Does your pastor know about this page ? 


Bible beliefs by it, or to build any new theories upon 
it. This last is exactly the case of this so-called name 
of Abram. Those interested in satisfying themselves 
by personal investigation of the evidence may consult 
the references below. 

Abram. Journalof the American Oriental Society, 1910 
pages 86-91; 1911, 290-295. 


HE desire to find mention of Bible characters 
upon the monuments of antiquity is a very nat- 
ural one; indeed, more natural than hopeful. 

There were many people of importance in the an- 
cient world. When we think how many equally 
important people are round about us who get no 
mention in history, the wonder is not that any of the 
patriarchs or prophets should not have been named 
among the great ones in the annals of the olden time, 
but rather that the specific mention of any of them 
should ever have been found. Then, the number of 
events of the olden time of real significance is count- 
less. The wonder is not that the record of any of 
them has been lost, but rather that, amidst the frag- 
ments of ancient civilization enduring to the present 
time, the mention of any of them appears. It is 
well to keep these things in mind, so that at all times 
we may realize that, while every fresh discovery of 
Bible events or Bible personages is welcome and use- 
ful, those that still go unmentioned on the monu- 
ments are not by that fact discredited -in the least. 
Moreover, Providence is ‘‘no respecter of persons.’’ 
Some of the greatest Bible characters are not heard 
of among the discoveries of Bible times, while some 
of the insignificant ones have appeared. We look in 
vain for any mention of that great cup-bearer to the 
king of Persia, and astute leader of the returned and 
returning exiles, Nehemiah, though we have a glimpse 
of the rascal Sanballat, and some mention of Nehe- 
miah’s subordinate, Johanan. There is hardly a 
scrap of direct archeological information concerning 
the great Apostle Paul, at Rome; but we may look 
upon the burial urns of Tryphzna and Tryphosa 
among the Columbaria of Czsar’s household, proba- 
bly, though not certainly, the two friends mentioned 
by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans. 


EPORTED discoveries will not often be noticed 
in order to be discredited in this monthly re- 
view of the archeological world. But here is 

one of a class which is, happily, very small, and 
which is such an extreme illustration of its class that 
it may be mentioned as an example of speculation, 
not research, Professor T. K. Cheyne, of Oxford, 
thinks he has discovered an adjuration in the name 
of Astarte, the goddess of love, by the Bride in the 
Song of Solomon. The method by which he claims 
to have made this startling discovery of archeological 
fact in the language of the Song is an exceedingly 
Curious instance of the speculative venturesomeness 
of this great biblical scholar. 

‘*] adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, by the 
roes, or by the hinds of the field, that ye stir not up, 
nor awake my love, until he please.’” Thus the Bride 
has been supposed to speak. But Professor Cheyne 
thinks that in reality she said, ‘-I adjure you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, by Astarte and Aralith 
[another name for the same goddess], that ye 
stir not up nor awake love until it please."" And 
the way he makes this discovery is to change, in 
the spelling of the Hebrew words, the equivalent of 
an ‘‘a’’ to an ‘‘n,"’ an ‘‘o"’ to an ‘*i,"*’ and insert 


one altogether extra letter, and, lo, he reads 
‘* Astarte’’ for ‘‘roes."' Then he changes the equiva- 


lent of ‘‘i"’ to an **r,’" and an “0° to an ‘*i,"’ and 
presto, instead of ‘‘hinds,"’ ‘‘ Aralith,’’ another title 
of this goddess. If this thing were really true, it 
could not be proved thus. Such speculative methods 
of research justify Renouf’s criticism of certain meth- 
ods of deciphering unknown scripts,—that by such 
methods ‘‘it is not difficult to make out the Ten 
Commandments, the Psalms of David, the Homeric 
Poems, or the Irish Melodies on any ancient or mod- 
ern monument in any language you please."’ 

Astarte, Professor T. K. Cheyne, Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1911, Vol. XXX, Part One, p. 104. 


N CONNECTION with the recent study of the 
sacking of Jerusalem and the transport to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar of the vessels of the temple 

for the adornment of his own palace or temple, it is 
of spécial interest now to know of the discovery of an 
alabaster jar believed to have been from the personal 
collectionot Nebuchadnezzar’s works of art. It is not 
likely that any of the vessels of the temple will ever 
be seen again, as they were returned to Jerusalem. 
But here is a vessel from the same collection of the 
great Nebuchadnezzar.. The value of such trifles is 
very apt to be underestimated, Trifles in archeologi- 
cal history, like trifles in human conduct, are ofttimes 
more significant than great events, We never feel 
sure that we really know a person of whose life we 
only know the great events, The great things in life 
are usually the result of much conscious purpose ; the 
trifles indicate the unconscious character,—that is to 
say, the realman. So, it is the archeological trifles, 
beyond the reach of personal intention, which more 
surely give us corroboration of ancient history and put 
it in its true historical setting. 

. Nebuchadnezzar’s: works of art, W.L. Nash, Society 
of Biblical Archeology, 1910, page 180. 

T IS well-known that mythology ofttimes embodies 
some beautiful truth, some great fact in nature, 
or some profound thought in philosophy. There 

is another phase of mythology not so much spoken of 
by those who admire, but certainly perceived by.those 
who do not see, its more profound things. It is the 
grotesque, the ridiculous and the absurd in human 
thought: for it must ‘ever be kept in mind ‘that 
mythology is nothing more nor less than human 
thought in stage dress, tricked out for the play. 

Dr. Jeremias in the collection of cosmogonies, 
theories of world-making, in his ‘new book tells of the 
Pheenician myth of the making of the world and its 
creatures, When it comes to the creatures it runs 
thus: ‘* When the air had become suffused with light, 
there arose fire, water, and sea: winds, clouds, and 
great eruptions and floods of celestial waters. And 
after they were separated and torn away from their 
original places by the flaming of the sun, everything 
met together again in the air and crashing against 
each other produced thunder and lightning, and in 
these crashing thunderclaps awoke living beings, ter- 
rified by the noise, and so there rested upon the earth 
and in the sea masculine and feminine life.’’ This 
is to say that there was a great storm of lightning and 
thunder which made such an uproar that it so scared 
all the beings that had not yet begun to be that they 
waked up into life! Whatever gifts those ancients 
possessed, they seem to have lacked the sense of hu- 
mor. But who shall throw stones at them? For 
certainly the race of people is not yet extinct upon 
earth who have much hope for the outcome of a great 
noise. And verily it sometimes does seem almost as 
successful in real life as in waking up the animals in 
the Phoenician system of theology. America has fal- 
len into such a psychological state that she cannot be 
gotten to wake up when she ought except by a big 
noise, like a man accustomed to sleep with an alarm 
clock at hiselbow. Even evangelism is rapidly com- 
ing to be rated according to the greatness of the noise. 
There is something as artificial, as grotesque, and 
absurd in such a state of life as in this old Phoenician 
account of the creation of the animals. We are be- 
coming obsessed with the idea that the dead may be 
waked up, —yes, that new things may be brought into 
being by a dig enough noise. 

Pheenician cosmogony, Jeremias. The Old Testament in 
the Light of the Ancient East. Volume 1, page 156. 
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NE of the commonest errors of modern unbelief 
is that it so uently ignores the significance 
of the historical background of Jesus Christ. 

Vast injustice is done to the evidence for the divine- 
ness of Jesus and of his mission, when he is taken out 
of relation to that ‘*dry ground "’ in which historically 
he is rooted, and contemplated, as it were, in vacuo. 
Even believing people, it is to be feared, sometimes 
fall into this error: in the impatiences of devotion 
they are apt to forget the value for faith of the time 
and place of our Lord’s advent, and to make of him 
a personage rather aerial than historical. Because of 
all this it is certain that we and our children need, for 
the fulness of our religious life, an intelligent appre- 
ciation of the meaning of the statement that ‘‘ when 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his 
Son,”’ 


More clearly than ever before, men are to-day see- 
ing that there has been a preparatory element in the 
history of a// the nations of the earth. We are be- 
ginning to appreciate the meaning of such a phrase 
as that which Isaiah gives us with respect to typical 
heathen races: ‘‘ Egypt my people, and Assyria the 
work of my hands.'’ Every nation has had its spe- 
cial providential preparation for the ultimate coming 
to it of the Christ; every race has had its own Old 
Testament. 


A People Knowing Their Own History 

But there can be no question of the special charac- 
ter of the preparation of Israel, on whose soil the 
Incarnate Word was born. The proof lies partly in 
the story itself, partly in the way it is told. In the 
Old Testament we possess the story of Israel from its 
remotest origins up to the point when Israel ceased 
to possess any permanent political independence. 
The two foci of the story are the Exodus from Egypt 
and the Exile in Babylon. There was no need to tell 
in detail the story of the four hundred years between 
the Exile and the Christ ; its results are patent enough 
in the New Testament. The preparation was going 
forward during that period, as we shall see ; but first 
we must grasp the fact that there was a certain com- 
pleteness in that section of national history upon which 
in exile the Jews were called upon to reflect. The 
story ran from national origins to the end of the mon- 
archy in Israel. Now this segment of history, full of 
‘*amazing acts of God,’’ was restudied and set forth by 
prophetic minds ; by men, that is to say, endowed in 
a way we can only call miraculous and unique, for the 
work of tracing the hand of God in history. 

In the leisure and the opportunities of the Exile, the 
Jews became a literary people. The history of the 
nation, its laws and providences and hopes, was stud- 
ied as never before ; sometimes the students, inflamed 
by the ardent patriotism which their studies gener- 
ated, would burst into song—-and we have some of 
these songs in the Psalter, songs that are history set 
to music, or chaunts in praise of God’s wonderful law. 
When by the Return the little colony was set up in 
Palestine, which represented the ancient Israel, there 
(as well as wherever ‘*Israel’’ was scattered) this study 
of history went on ; week by week it would appear, in 
little local gatherings, until in our Lord’s time the 
common folk of Israel must have known their national 
history as few of the peoples of the earth have known 
theirs before or since. Have you noticed how com- 
pletely the national story lies ‘‘under the hand’’ of 
men like Stephen and Paul, ready to be recounted, 
without notes, even under the ‘excitement of arrest? 
Have you observed how our Lord makes his appeal 
net merely to the learned classes but to the people by 
résumés of national history, sometimes in the form of 
terse and stinging parable? The assumption every- 
where is that the people know their nation’s story, 
and in the recesses of their conscience have more than 
a suspicion of its divine meaning and drift. 

This is, I believe, the first element in the historic 
background of the Lord Jesus which has to be firmly 
grasped by our minds. Our Lord came to a people 
already ‘‘ prepared’’ (Luke 1 ; 17); the work of John 
the Baptist was simply to call that prepared people to 
attention, ere the King himself arrived. 

Now since the prophets who wrote the history of 
Israel had completed their work, and the people had 
begun to meditate upon the result, there had arisen 


What was the age-long preparation for the coming 
of the Christ? It takes a master hand to trace the 
answer to that question through the intricate his- 
tory of the Chosen People, so that the process may 
be perceived. In this article Mr. Ross discloses 
a vast perspective and a broad historical back- 
ground of national life and ideals, and the manifold 
expectations of a waiting people. The timeliness 
of the answer to their longings in the birth of Christ 
is seen with striking clearness in the light of Israel’s 
history, and world conditions. 





many misreadings of the story, and many erroneous 
inferences from it. 

To begin with, there probably dated from Ezra’s 
own time a tendency to isolate from their historical 
setting the directions given to the people in the days 
of Moses, to elevate them into the position of a full 
unfolding of the Divine mind upon human life, date- 
less and permanent in its force. As this tendency 
kept developing more and more subtle analysis of 
these ancient laws was indulged in, and much inge- 
nious comment upon them created to make them ap- 
plicable to the new time. This work was undertaken 
by a class of scholars at first sacerdotal, but subse- 
quently non-priestly and even anti-priestly, called 
‘*scribes’’ or ‘* lawyers,’’—men who taught, systema- 
tized, and even administered, the ancient law. The 
findings of these men tended gradually to acquire some. 
thing of the false authority attributed to the original 
deposit ; and so religion came, in the eyes of some, 
to consist in scrupulous obedience to a mass of in- 
structions, sometimes wise but often puerile and even 
non-moral, representing not so much the original law 
as the accretions which had grown around it. 


Warring Factions United in One Hope 

These learned students of the law could not, how- 
ever, entirely ignore the historical narrative in which 
the law was originally embedded. It was seen that 
this historical narrative is also, like the law, charged 
with moral and religious lessons. But these were often 
misapprehended, and the real meaning of the stories 
of ancient Israel buried in a mass of legendary ampli- 
fications. It is not to be wondered at, however, that 
this lore should attract to it earnest and painstaking 
and faithful souls ; and that as the tides of foreign 
culture and speculation and practise rolled in upon 
the country, the devotion to the sacred law should 
ally itself with a determined patriotism, and stiffen 
into a hard and fanatical and sometimes self-righteous 
attitude. Itis this that the «‘ Pharisees’’ of our Lord’s 
time represent, and one sees why ‘‘ scribes and Phari- 
sees’’ should so often be classed together. 

Again, the vast scale upon which the sacrificial ele- 
ment in Israel's ancient religion had been reorganized 
after the exile was a colossal misreading of the drift 
of the sacred history. It is beyond doubt that in the 
exile such extensive and elaborate restorations of the 
sacerdotal system were dreamed of, and by our Lord's 
time this machinery of sacrifice must have been im- 
mense indeed. At the head of the system was the 
high priest, who unhappily became practically the 
political head of the people as well. Under him were 
troops of the sons of Aaron, specially ordained and 
divided in twenty-four ‘‘courses’’ of service, with many 
sub-divisions, In addition to these were the Levites, 
also similarly sub-divided, and subordinate officials of 
various sorts. In the olden time it had been the 
function of ‘‘the priest's lips to keep knowledge, that 
the people should seek the law at his mouth "’ (Mal. 
2:7); but gradually the priestly functions became 
more and more exclusively ceremonial, divorced from 
rational thought and aspiration. 

It is easy to see how this fact—this derationalizing 
of religious exercises—should co-operate (especially in 
the case of an aristocratic order like the priests) with 
politicat entanglements, toward making the whole 
priestly caste specially liable to the influences of Greek 
culture : a culture which would act as a disintegrant 
of faith. Accordingly we find that a party soon arose 
in Judaism and was powerful in our Lord's day, 
which sought intellectual satisfaction in Greek specu- 
lation, was cynically skeptical of the special dogmas 


of Judaism, and was coldly detached from the pious 
hopes of Israel. These were the Sadducees. 

At the opposite extreme from this worldly skepti- 
cism, based on soulless ceremonial, was a tendency to 
a type of ascetic piety, dispensing not only with the 
established forms of religion, but even with many of 
the comforts and usages of ordinary life. The Es- 
senes, the best-known instances of this tendency, are 
not mentioned in the New Testament, but we have 
abundant evidence that they affected the thought and 
life of the period. They seem to have been fraterni- 
ties, chiefly rural, of men who sought, in a return to 
simple life and faith, escape from the temptations of 
the world. So far as can be gathered, their beliefs 
had some elements drawn from alien (possibly more 
Oriental) faiths. Traces of the practise of worshiping 
toward the sun, and of exaggerated reverence for the 
angels, seem to suggest that their hold on the mono- 
theism of Israel was not very strong. Their mode of 
life was communistic ; the separation from the world, 
however, was tempered by arrangements which showed 
some shrewdness. They wore white, in token of their 
quest for purity. They rejected animal sacrifice («l- 
though making their contribution to the expenses of 
the temple for incense), and spent much time in medi- 
tation. 

Here then was another movement arising out of 
misread history, yet containing elements which stir 
our sympathy and admiration, The Essene, product 
of the blending of Jewish with Eastern and Westetn 
thought, as they met in Palestine, doubtless waited, 
after his own fashion, ‘‘ for the consolation of Israel,"’ 
and his influence may have passed on some of the 
figures that meet us in the Gospel story. 

And indeed this ‘‘ expectation of the consolation of 
Israel’’ was the bond that united a// the otherwise 
warring elements of the national life, and even knit in 
one the hearts of the Israel scattered abroad. The 
**Messianic hope’’ lay deep in the people's hearts. 
At bottom doubtless that hope was the outcome of 
the conception of God and of his infinite resources 
which the prophets had given to Israel, It was felt 
that there was some disproportion and contradiction 
between both the Power and the Righteousness of God 
and facts as men saw them : and that there must come 
a purgation by judgment, a vindication of God and of 
his people, and an outpouring of divine grace. These 
things were to be on the earth; not in a remote 
heaven. The hopes were not always associated with 
a personal Messiah. Zephaniah, for instance, has no 
trace of a personal Christ in his anticipations of the 
future. But as time went on, the personal element 
tended to come to the front, and we can trace at least 
four different strands of expectation, corresponding to 
what are really permanent cries of the tired human 
heart everywhere as it contemplates the tragedy of the 
world, 


Israel’s Ideals of a Personal Christ 

First, the expectation that God himself would vis- 
ibly appear, as Judge and Arbiter among men, and 
for the comfort of his people. A spiritual monothe- 
ism, sternly forbidding visible representations of the 
Deity, is a sirain upon men, and forces their mind, 
especially in times of trouble, to the passionate hope 
that the Lord himself will appear : **O God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, show thyself! ... Make no 
tarrying, O my God!'’ (One recalls here the wistful 
cry even after the first visit of the Incarnate Word, 
** Even so, come Lord Jesus !"") And the glad answer 
is given back, ‘‘ Let the field be joyful : for he com- 
eth, he cometh !’’ 

Next, an expectation that One would come who 
would ‘‘tell us all things’’ (John 4 : 25); would be 
so endowed with the Divine Spirit that he would 
ideally reveal God’s mind, and govern men by his 
word alone (Isaiah 11). 

Sometimes the thought of government is upper- 
most : the Coming One is to be a son of David, not 
merely in literal lineage, but in inheritance of ideals ; 
is to be what David dimly dreamed of being (2 Sam. 
23: 1-5), and more. He is to introduce a really 
lasting Kingdom,—a social order controlled by right- 
eousness, in which men at last are free. It is easy to 
see how a hope of this sort could be cheapened and 

(Continued on page 684) 
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A Run on the Missionary Library 
S MISSIONARY reading popular? If not, why 


not? Where else can be found such rich store 
of romance and adventure, the dearly beloved of 
children of all ages ? 

Our thain school numbered about 350. In thirteen 
months 151 were regular readers of missionary books. 

Our scholars’ library was weeded out until it con- 
tained missionary books only, with the exception of 
Bible story and Bible study books. We tried to meet 
the boys and girls on their own level, and to compete 
with their other numerous interests by the law of at- 
traction. Thus we turned to their week-day school 
life and found the reading contest and the poster. 
Copying some simple sketches from a college annual 
on large sheets of cardboard, we announced thereon, 
partly in rhyme, the details of a reading contest and 
its awards. There were about four books to a depart- 
ment to be read by each contestant, and the awards 
differed. Forexample, underneath an outline sketch 
of an enormous book entitled ‘‘ Romance of Mission- 
ary Heroism,"’ with only the hat, the soles of the 
feet, and the fingers of the reader visible from behind 
the book, was this invitation: ‘*Come on, Interme- 
diates, bury yourselves in a book and bring out an 
answer to the following question : If you could be a 
missionary hero, which one in this book would you 
prefer to be and why? Write not less than three 
hundred words and not more than five hundred."’ 
The form, of contest was the same in each department, 
—namely, an answer in essay form to some question 
appealing to the imagination of the scholar in a per- 
sonal way. 

This was the beginning of popularity, and had to 
be followed up by cultivating the friendship and in- 
terest of scholars. This we did by trying to find and 
meet each particular taste as well as age, and steering 
them clear of such books as were too old or for other 
reasons would not interest them. We were invariably 
frank with them, and this led to a spirit of trust on 
their part, which helped us to earn our motto: ‘‘ Once 
a reader, always a reader.’” In many cases we were 
able to reach the family at home as well. 

We sought to learn and transmit the various criti- 
cisms from the boys and girls themselves, and in their 
own picturesque way. Thus if the librarian said a 
book was ‘‘bully’’ or ‘‘slick,’’ with appropriate 
facial expression, the scholar, having learned to trust 
her, usually mirrored the expression and walked off 
with the book, 

The books were in full view on the library shelves, 
the juniors’ lowest, and so on up for the older and 
taller scholars. These were never covered, that the 
variegated bindings might make their own appeal 
and be taken down and looked through. The more 
conversation a book contained the more attractive it 
appeared. This seemed to be more important to the 
scholars than pictures, and poor pictures were worse 
than none, 

The busy seniors were hardest to reach, so we car- 
ried out the idea of a senior boy with whom we con- 
sulted, and held a special reading contest for them. 
Awards were offered to each of any class who suc- 
ceeded in having their entire number read three books 
in two months, and hand in answers to five questions 
which were written in the back of each book. These, 
of course, were thought-questions, and could not be 
answered by a simple: ‘‘ Yes’’ or ‘* No,"’ 

We tried to enlist the teachers’ sympathy and sup- 
port by our reports—at the annual meeting the report 
was illustrated by more poster-charts—and by secur- 
ing their co-operation in the contests. 

The superintendent assisted by occasionally telling 
a story, stopping at the most exciting point and refer- 
ring them to the library for its completion. The 
result of this method the first time it was tried was 
such a.stampede upon the library that our shelves 
were emptied by those who came too late for the tiger 
story. But they were persuaded to ‘‘take another 
just as good until next week."’ 

Another method was atmosphere. The library was 
open three-quarters of an hour before Bible-school, 
and it was found a good place to ‘kill time’’ till 
teachers came. This loafing in the library was en- 
couraged. We wanted it to be a happy place, and 
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| Missionary Fire for School and Home 


How to Make Missions Glow with Life in Both Places 


Have you ever known of such a remarkable mis- 
sionary-reading campaign in any Sunday-school as 
is described in the first of these papers? And are 
you doing foreign missionary work in your own 
home? This latter plan is so simple, far-reaching, 
and universally ignored that it shames one to read 
of it. The Editor will be glad to hear from any 
who have tried it or who will do so. 








many boys and girls have become readers through an 
idle examination of the books—plus the librarian’s 
conversation, 

Some of the by-products of the missionary reading 
campaign were: the interest of the girl who made the 
posters ; of the boy who was consulted for a plan ; of 
the judges for the junior essays, who were selected 
from the adult classes and who had to read the books 
first ; of other adults who read books to pass upon their 
desirability as occupants of the library shelves ; and 
of some of the parents. Also the supplying of illus- 
trative material, such as pictures, maps, etc., to the 
teachers, some of whom would not take the trouble to 
send to the publishers for them, but would gladly buy 
through us. 

We have still larger dreams, one of which is to 
add to our library magazines, curios, letters from 
missionaries, etc., and to have it open sometime dur- 
ing the week as well as on Sunday, as a reading-room. 
To this we look forward when we shall inove out of 
our tiny quarters into the larger room promised us 
soon.— Eva Fuller Leach, Cincinnati, O. 


Editor’s Note.—Fuller information about the sending campaign 
described in this article, together with further suggestions for posters, 
including several cuts, is — in Chapter XI1 of George H. Trull’s 
book, ‘‘ Missionary Methods for Sunday-school Workers.” (The 
Sunday School ‘Times Co. 50 cents.) 
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Wanted—Foreign Missionaries at Home 


T THE Young Men’s Christian Association Con- 
ference in Kyoto last February, there were 
present two prominent Japanese who for years 

have been directors of the Associations in their re- 
spective cities. By time spent, money given, faith 
and courage maintained through thick and thin, these 
two men have been the mainstays of a large section 
of the work in Japan. Both of them testify that they 
were won for this large service, to which they pledge 
undying devotion, through the influence of individual 
men who during their student days in America be- 
friended them. 

One told of how he had attended a fashionable city 
church,—a lonely, plainly-dressed stranger in a 
strange land. The congregation, who were giving 
hundreds of dollars ‘‘to save the heathen’’ thousands 
of miles away, had no eyes for the foreigner within 
their midst,—except one man. That man took the 


strange lad by the hand—in spite of the difference in’ 


clothes and color—made him feel at home, and. in- 
vited him tocall upon him at the Young Men's Christian 
Association next day. (He little dreamed: that he 
was ‘*condescending’’ to befriend a youth who was 
to become a wealthy and prominent man of affairs in 
his Oriental home!) When the young Japanese 
called at the Young Men's Christian Association 
the secretary had been called out, but he had left a 
note for him; he was welcomed by the associates 
who were expecting him, and from that day began 
his life-long connection with the Association. His 
whole life has been influenced for good, and the cause 
of Christianity in Japan has been advanced by that 
one kindly act more than hundreds of money given to 
missions could have done. 

The case of the second director was strikingly sim- 
ilar. Both examples are not by any means the only 
ones of the kind. We remember how Alpheus Hardy 
helped. to shape the life of the great Joseph Hardy 
Neesima, and through him helped to shape the des- 
tiny of an empire. 

The lesson ought to be obvious. There can be no 
greater set-back to the work in the foreign field (un- 
less it be the failure of a missionary) than the return 
of native young men from Christian lands, who come 
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back unreached by Christianity, but very decidedly 
reached by un-Christian ideals, Such men proclaim, 
with a strong show of authority, the absence of Chris- 
tian vigor in the very lands whence the missionaries 
have come,—and by example and precept keep their 
brethren from giving ear to the gospel message. 

I cannot too strongly urge this point. It is an ex- 
perience common to all of us who are trying to push 
forward the firing-line. If you who are giving to 
maintain the work in the field would give the personal 
appeal at home, you could greatly increase your mis- 
sionary efficiency. How easily you might win a lonely 
young student by a little friendly service, and set him 
in the way of becoming a power for righteousness upon 
his return tohis homeland! A thousand dollars’ worth 
of missionary effort after his return may fail to reach 
him. 

Thousands of Japanese and Chinese come to Amer- 
ica for study. If these could be returned warm advo- 
cates of Christ, they could mold the future of their 
nations, There is hardly a city in America that has 
not some Japanese or Chinese sojourners in it. How 
many of those who pray for and give to the cause of 
Christianizing the Orient are trying to reach these 
representatives at their doors ? 

Be sure that other forces in your city are not over- 
looking the Oriental visitors! There are a hundred 
ready to prey upon them, to exploit them, to cater to 
and stimulate their lower natures. Sometimes they 
come back from a ‘‘Christian’’ land more demoral- 
ized than when they entered it. And the vast oppor- 
tunity that their presence in America brings for 
developing strong forces for the propagation of the 
Truth is turned by neglect into a menace and a re- 
tardent to even the efforts that are being made in the 
lands whence they come. 

Only recently another of many like examples was 
brought to my attention. A young Japanese was set- 
ting out for England for study. A missionaty gave 
him a letter of introduction to a friend thére, and also 
wrote the friend to look him up and help him as far 
as possible to get into the right influences, adding 
that the young man did not lack means, but needed 
friendly guidance. In due time an answer came from 
the friend at home,—a man who had given thousands 
to missions, —saying that through pressure of re/igious 
duties he was unable to give any personal attention 
to the young man ; but if he needed money he might 
help. The young Japanese returned estranged from 
even the beginnings of Christian interest he had had 
when he left. 

Are some of us too busy preparing papers on 
‘* How to Convert the Orient,’’ or ‘*A Chapter from 
Japanese Missions,"’ or some such sewing-circle , 
theme, to look up the local Orientals? Are some of 
us lamenting that we cannot go out heroically to the 
fighting-front and proclaim the gospel to those far 
away? And are we neglecting the heroism of the 
unheralded, unpraised, unknown effort for those same 
people in our own town ? 

Have-you a home? Welcome to it—even if it be 
only for one evening in a week or month—one or 
several of the Orientals in your town. Find the time 
convenient for them. Make them feel at home. Pro- 
vide some attraction, however simple. 

Have you the patience and endurance to teach? It 
is easy to get a group who want to learn English. Use 
that desire as your opportunity. Give them some 
simple tutoring ; and sandwich in plenty of friendship 
and helpfulness. Win them gradually. 

Do you pray? Learn to know thése sojourners, 
and pray for them by name. 

Do you sing or play? They love to learn our 
music. Teach a group of them some hymns, These 
will be the entering wedge. Send for hymnals in 
Japanese and Chinese, so they can get the import of 
the words they have sung. 

In short, there are a score of ways, and if any one 
is seeking further suggestions I shall be glad to an- 
swer any inquiries to the best of my ability; but the 
epitome of the matter is just. this : Befriend the Ori- 
entals in your midst. Persistently and lovingly seek 
to help them (not condescendingly !) ; and you will 
be surprised by the results. You may, indeed, do 


incalculable: service-to the cause of Christ. — Welliam 
“Merrell Vories, Hachiman, Omi, Japan. 
































LESSON FOR JAN. 7 (Luke 1: 5-23) 











‘A: 5 IF lk bes Been nalaen be bad. as Bom it; and 


as he fled, beyond the sight not only of the 

temple but beyond the farthest pilgrim encamp- 
ment, he tried to convince himself that it had been 
such a picture as one sees sometimes in hideous 
dreams, Yet all the while he knew;that it had not 
been dream stuff, that what he had seen was real. 
' So different his life had been: from that of other 
boys and girls, even his scarcely known brothers and 
sisters, that sometimes it seemed to him that he him- 
selt was Uifferent, and for his years had grown faster 
and farther. With other children he had had almost 
no contact; his closest associate had been the old 
man, whose step had grown year by year more feeble, 
his eyes more dim, but whose gentleness had never 
known abatement: next after him had been his two 
sons, so stalwart and magnificent in spotless priestly 
vesture. Had he been able to analyze his feelings he 
would have said that he had never quite loved them, 
but he had admired them, had delighted in the def- 
erence paid them, had taken pride in their friendly 
. notice, had copied with an embarrassed consciousness 
some of their stately mannerisms, had reverenced 
them always. 

His day's routine was never laborious and never 
trivial. The lamps he trimmed and tended were not 
common lamps; the doors he opened and closed 
with punctual care were not ordinary doors; each 
smallest act was significant. Day after day, and 
especially at the times of the great national festivals, 
the throngs of pilgrims came and went, an unending 
but never a monotonous procession. With them they 
brought not only their votive offerings but their gossip : 
strange stories told by the bronzed shipmen of Tyre ; 
rumors of battle beyond Jordan ; rumblings from hos- 
tile Philistia. That of itself gave him a wider outlook 
than ever he could have had at Ramah : among the 
pilgrims, too, he was becoming known ; they came to 
him for favors and instructions ; he had begun to feel 
himself a part of this larger: life, to take pride in his 
expanding powers and responsibilities. But to-day, 
as the red, baleful sun flamed down the west, he 
realized that he was a very little boy and, half uncon- 
sciously, he longed for the touch of his mother’s hand, 
the mother who had loaned him to Jehovah and whose 
face he saw but once each year. - 

In one of the rocky hillsides he had found a crevice 
and there he crouched, not planning, not thinking, 
only suffering as, in a world which resists the shaping 
of God’s hand, the innocent must so often suffer for 
the guilty : and over and over again, as if repeating it 
could make plain the incomprehensible, he murmured : 

‘*Hophni and Phinehas they’re bad men—they’re 
bad men,"" 


Spread tutelage had not kept him in ignorance of 
evil, He had known well there were such things 
as bad men, he knew the laws that bad men broke, 
and in particular, he had been well instructed in some 
of the evil practises of heathen cults by which they 
were surrounded. But no man ever krows evil for 
what it is till he has seen it, where truth and purity 
should be, in the face of friend or kindred, or coiled 
‘all unsuspected in the secret chamber of his own heart 
and from his appalling revelation of it, hidden beneath 
the robes of the sanctuary, the boy recoiled, shaken, 
dizzy, asking himself such questions as never before 
had crossed the unsullied threshold of h?s soul. 


Jehovah, who could paint sunset with co.ors so_ 


radiantly blazing, how in his holy place could he be-’ 
hold such .evil_ and: mot send forth his lightnings ? 
Where was the rain of fire that blasted the evil cities ? 
The gulf that in the solid earth opened to swallow 
sacrilege? Such things had been in the old days ; 
but now food came no longer like dew upon the grass, 
there must be labor, and waiting, and then the har- 
vest ; no longer the angel of Jehovah came down to 
smite the proud, Jehovah’s people must themselves 
go out to battle and not always to victory ; no longer 
by day and night the visible Shekinah pointed the 
tribes to heaven, only the eye of faith could see that 
the God of the fathers dwelt still between the wings 
of the cherubim. Why was it? Eli would know. 
He always could answer the hardest, most puzzling 
questions ; and then his burden surged back upon 
him with crushing weight, for he remenibered he 


_ A Voice in the Night 
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could not tell ¢4s to Eli and it was the first thing in 
all his innocent life that he had not brought gladly to 
that unfailing source of wisdom and sympathy. 

**It seems as if I've got to tell somebody,’’ he 
moaned. ‘I've got to—I can't know it just all 
alone,"’ 

Instinctively his thought turned to the only other 
one to whom he could have confided his trouble. 
He was wearing the little coat that she had brought 
him, the gift that came yearly, as regularly as pilgrim- 
age time. He had been childishly proud of its per- 
fections but now the newness brought a pang. 

‘If only she were coming next Sabbath, or next 
new moon even,’ he grieved. ‘‘I could wait and 
tell her but it will be so long before she comes again. 
It's hardly worn out any.’* 

And with that thought something seemed to give 
way within him, for he flung himself prone on his 
face, his little body shaken with wild, convulsive sobs, 
there came the healing flood to which his years had 
right, and the salt tears wet the sleeves of the little 
love-coat. 


HE evening sacrifice was almost over when he re- 
entered the temple enclosure and hurried through 
the throngs of worshipers to his neglected tasks. 

One glimpse he caught of Hophni and Phinehas, 
standing in glittering magnificence before the altar of 
burnt-offering, and shudderingly he wondered how they 
could, knowing their own hearts. Then with a fever- 


ish haste he fell to work ; he could not indeed make. 


clean the hearts of recreant priests, or cast the un- 
worthy from the sanctuary, but he could make clean 
the sacred basins and lavers, he could cast out ashes 
and refuse, and this work too, small as it was, was 
service that needed the doing. 

Always his tender heart had grieved for Eli’s blind- 
ness, but that night, as alone together they ate their 
‘evening meal, he was glad that no seeing eye could 
read his face. Yet, by a sort of intuition, the old man 
seemed to divine that he was troubled, and asked 
him nothing and was, if possible, more gentle than 
even it was his wont to be. Then, when the dark 
was fully come, the aged priest went to his rest and 
the child was alone in the gloom of the sanctuary, 
heavy with the perfume of incense and lit only by 
the softly diffused glow from the great seven-branched 
candlestick. 

It had seemed to him, just for a moment in that 
black afternoon, as if it all had gone, the best of 
everything in earth and sky and in his own heart, but 
now, as he turned toward the place where rested the 
sacred ark, he knew that there remained a strength 
unfailing, that his childish faith had been grounded 
better than he knew. Softly he drew near to the 
great curtain and, crouched against its heavy folds, he 
whispered ; 

**O Jehovah, I’m only a little boy who tends jour 
lamps, and opens:and shuts the doors of your house, 
and helps to keep things dusted and looking. nice. 
Always, I think, I’ve loved you, but perhaps only be- 
cause they taught me to, mother and Eli, and because 
I liked the things that you sent me, the beautiful days 
and nights, and the work that was like helping you 
and the people that seemed all friendly. But to-night, 
O Jehovah, it isn’t the same. I seed you to-night, 
because I know something important and too dread- 
ful to be kept all to myself, and I can't tell it to any- 


-body—but you."’ 


E HAD hoped that the prayer would bring quiet- 
ness, but he had yet to learn the mystery of God’s 
ways. How in the stress and agony that racked 

the sleepless hours should he recognize the steps leading 
to peace? Try as he would to blot it out, the hideous 
picture that had blasted his Eden swam ever against 
the background of the dark, and out of the night 
arose strange sounds, clashing, discordant, not like 
the solemn voices that should fill temple walls, Once, 
just as he seemed about to doze away, there came his 
own name, so clear it seemed to him that Eli must 
have spoken : but when he ran to the alcove where 
stood the old man's couch, Eli said no, and, stroking 
his feverish hand, bade him lie down again. 

It was a strange thing for him to lie awake. - Sleep 
usually came as soon as ever his head touched the 


The story of » boy who amid the world’s con- 
fusing soun is could hear the voice of God 
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pillow. He must sleep ; how else should he be rested 
for to-morrow’s tasks? And tightly closing his throb- 
bing eyes, he forced his hands and feet to quietness, 
and began breathing slowly and deeply, while his 
mind crooned over the words of one of the old hymns. 
Then—he felt sure he could not be mistaken; and 
once more he swiftly pattered the length of the great 
room. 
‘*You called ?’’ he whispered, thrusting aside the 
curtain, 

And in the dim light the old man lifted his head to 
say with wondrous gentleness : 

**I did not call, my son. Lie down again."’ 


E LAY down but not to repose : rather to an in- 
creasing exaltation, There are degrees of wake- 
fulness, and for him in that hour every sense 

seemed wakeful beyond all ordinary meaning. Piercing 
through darkness, his eyes saw things unseen before ; 
as if unsealed, his ears caught whispers—! And 
then, it came again, so clearly he knew he heard it, 
but when again he parted the curtains the old man 
slept, and wondering, the boy stood silent. 

‘* If I could only tell him !'’ he moaned, and then 
the need of some human touch brought him to his 
knees beside the couch, and the old man, waking from 
his light slumber, laid his hand upon his burning 
cheek. 

** You thought again that I called ?’’ he asked. 

‘*I was sure of it. Some one was calling me,"* 

Perhaps some subtler sense than that of sight 
served the blind priest, for very simply he-answered; 

‘«Sometimes alone at night God speaks to us. Has 
he ever spoken to you so?’’ 

‘*No.”’ 

The boy shook his head. 

‘Sometimes to me he has, You too will learn to 
hear him when he speaks—perhaps to-night. Only,’’ 
for his sensitive hand had noticed the trembling of 
the boy’s frame, ‘‘only you must not be afraid, 
Listen, and to his call answer as you have answered 
to mine.”’ 

It brought his first glimmer of peace, that confident 
assurance that behind the hideous pictures and the 
confusion of sounds that were not, was Jehovah's 
voice, When he went back once more to lie down, 
he had learned the greatest lesson that Eli had ever 
taught him ; the lesson that to hear amid the world's 
confusing sounds the voice of God is, first of all, to he 
willing to hear it. 


HEN it came’to him clearly out of the perfumed 
dusk : it was the voice at whose bidding the light 
had first come, out of the primal darkness, and 

into the heart of the child it brought the light, a light 
revealing the punishment which sin ever drags after 
it, whether it be the sin of the vile or the sin of the 
weak ; revealing the justice which is love and the love 
which is justice. All the long night, till the flame 
died in the last cup of the great seven-branched 
candlestick, wide-eyed and sleepless, he pondered the 
message, till it was clear to him as the.dawn that 
broke over Gilead.- 

He had opened the doors of the temple and was 
looking forth, not joyously but resolutely, upon the 
new day, when behind him he heard the faltering 
step of the old priest. 

‘*Samuel, my son ?’’ questioned the gentle voice. 

The boy went to him and took his hand. 

‘*Was I right? Did God speak to you ?’’ 

se Yes.’’ 

It was bdrely a whisper. 

‘* What did he say ?’’ 

A sudden impulse to tear away his hand, to fly 
from the cruel pain that he was asked to inflict 
wrenched the boy’s heart ; yet he had never refused 
obedience to one request that loving voice had 
uttered. 

‘*He did not speak to me,'’ the voice went on. 
‘* Sometimes when God's voice calls we shut.our ears, 
and after that it does not come again. Tell me, my 
child,’’ he pleaded, ‘tell me it all, just as it was." 

A moment his writhing lips refused obedience, then 
stooping he kissed the withered hand, and holding it 
between his brown palms, said, in a voice as gentle as 
Eli’s own : 

(Continued on page 680} 
















The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


It is the purpose of this article to furnish a general 

lesson-preparation for teachers of all pupi 8 over 

twelve years of age, while the more detailed class 

work and questions here presented are primaril 

for the Adult Bible Class. Distinctive class wor 

for girls’ and boys’ classes is offered elsewhere in 
; these pages. 


Getting Started in Class 


AMES NASMYTH, the inventor of the steam trip- 
hammer, was turning out original devices of a 
mechanical sort before he was twelve years old. 

‘‘It came natural to him.” He says that when he was 
in high-school he could turn on a lathe and complete 
a much better top than could be bought at the stores. 
Great musicians have generally learned to play at a 
very early age. Some people seem specially born to 
do certain things. Whenever there is a t need 
for a certain sort of man, he seems tobe ready. It is 
quite evident that the Bible teaches that God brings 
some men into the world destined and fitted to do 
some particular thing. Does he do this to-day? 
What would you say about Abraham Lincoln? How 
was it that out of all the boys in Illinois he only had 
such a great mind and such a great, tender human 
heart that he could stand between the two warrin 
halves of this nation and help them both? May i 
not be true that every one of us is born for some 
special work in life? God had what you might call a 
diagram of John’s life all drawn before he was born, 
It is a big comfort to young persons to know that 
they are not born by accident, but that, just as father 

lans out their course at school, so the Heavenly 

ather plans out their whole life. It also reminds us 
that the suceessful life is the one that does what it 
was meant to do. 


The Teacher’s Preparation 

Too careful attention cannot. be paid to acquiring 
familiarity with the setting of this coming year’s 
lessons on the meaning of the events of the life of 
Jesus the Christ, the Son of God. This communica- 
tion to Zacharias is a picture. Aim to see it: the 
temple, the altar, the aged pelea, the astounding 
vision, his unbelief, his inability to speak the bene- 
diction to the crowd of worshipers, the pathos of the 
remaining days of his service in speechlessness, 
Then try to fee] the meaning of it. he four hun- 
dred years during which no message had come from 

ehovah to his people, the pain of their national sub- 
jection to heathen Rome. ‘The hopeless faith of this 
good man praying and yet expecting so little that 
when the answer comes he cannot believe it. The 
gently severe penalty for his doubt, and the declara- 
tion of what the work of this promised life will be. 
The first few chapters of a good Life of Christ ought 
to be helpful, Find out about the priestly ‘‘ courses” 
(t Chron, 24; 2 Chron. 13 : 10; Neh. 13 : 30; Pro- 
fessor Riddle, 1, 2). 

The places and appearances of angels in Bible his- 
tory should be referred to by means of a cuncord- 
ance. Compare biblical representations with those 
of medieval art. And see Professor Riddle’s 3d para- 
graph. 

For a clearer by henge, Rey the political situation 
and the hopes and fears of the multitude that were 
worshiping that day in the temple, see Mr. Ross’ 
article on page 673 in this issue, also Professor Breed’s 
article in The Sunday School Times of December 9, 
** From Malachi to Matthew.” 

For the inner meaning of the passage consult the 
Teaching Points in this article, and read carefully the 
article by Professor Clow. Select those points suited 
to your own class, giving them are thought, and 
search for suitable illustrations of these truths. 


The Class in Session 
So we see that there is a divine plan for our human 
lives. Think of the tremendous: plan that God had 
in mind, the entrance of his own Son into human 
life, the death, the resurrection of that Son, the 
‘ete Spread of his faith over all the earth. 
hrough all the clashing and grinding of nations, 
industries, inventions, and education, for these 1,900 
years, God has been carrying it out: his plan of 
making a new earth, a new kingdom, the kingdom 
of heaven. And it begins with a very ordinary man, 
a priest, an imperfect man, of scant faith; but a 
ood man, ‘The vision came when he was doing his 
uty. Elisabeth too was a good woman. To make 
oe men, God generally begins with the Yoo eo 
(Professor Clow’s 2d paragraph and Mr. Ridgway's 
1st). Zacharias had been chosen by lot to offer the 
incense that day (Professor Riddle, paragraph two, 
and v. 9); but it was not by luck. There is no chance 
in God's world. He manages every detail. 
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LESSON 1. JANUARY 7. THE BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST FORETOLD 


Luke 1 : 5-23. Commit verses 15, 16 


Golden Text: Without faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him.—Hebrews 11 : 6 


There was in the days of Herod, king of Judeea, a certain 
priest named Zacharias, of the course of Abijah : and he had 
a wife of the hters of Aaron, and her name was Elisabeth. 
6 And they were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless. 7 And 
they had no child, because that Elisabeth was barren, and 
they both were sow ! well stricken in years. 

8 Now it came to pass, while he executed the priest's office 
before God in the order of his course, 9 according to the cus- 
tom of the paoet 8 Office, his lot was to enter into the ? temple 
of the Lord and burn incense. 10 And the whole multitude 
of the people eee without at the hour of incense. 11 
And there appe unto him an angel of the Lord standing 
on the right side of the altar of incense. 12 And Zacharias 
was troubled when he saw Aim, and fear fell upon him. 13 
But the angel said unto him, Fear not, Zacharias: because thy 
supplication is heard, and thy wife Elisabeth shall bear thee 
a son, and thou shalt call his name John. 14 And thou shalt 
have joy and gladness ; and many shall senee at his birth. 
15 For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord, and he shall 
drink no wine nor ® strong drink; and he shall be filled with 
the Holy Spirit, even from his mother’s womb. 16 And man 
of the children of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord theirG 
7 And he shall * go before his face in the spirit and power of 

ijah, to turn the hearts of the fathers to the children, and 
the disobedient 4o waék in the wisdom of the just; to make 
ready for the Lord a people prepared for him. 18 And Zach- 
arias said unto the angel, Whereby shall I know this? for I 
am an old man, and my wife 5 well stricken in years. 19 And 
the angel answering said unto him, I am Gabriel, that stand 
in the presence of God ; and I was sent to speak unto thee, 
and to bring thee these good tidings. 20 And behold, thou 
shalt be silent and not able to speak, until the.day that these 
things shall come to pass, because thou believedst not my 
words, which shall be fulfilled in their season. 21 And the 
iy were waiting for Zacharias, and they marvelled 6 while 

e tarried in the ?temple. And when he came out, he could 
not speak unto them : and they perceived that he had seen a 
vision in the ? temple : and he continued making signs unto 
them, and remained dumb. 23 And it came to pass, when 
4 deve of his ministration were fulfilled, he departed unto 
is house. 


1Gr. advanced in their days. %Or, sanctuary %Gr. sikera. 
4Some ancient authorities read come nigh before his fuce. § Gr. ad- 
vanced in her years. ® Or, at his tarrying 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered i 


Verse 10.—What custom is here referred. to? (Riddle.) 

Verse 13.—What was the significance of the name 
John? (Riddle.) 

Verse 15.—What was the meaning of the statement that 
John should be filled with the Holy Spirit from the time 
of his birth ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 20.—Why should the unbelief of Zacharias have 
resulted in his being smitten with dumbness? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 22.—How did the people know that Zacharias 
had seen a vision? (Riddle.) 

Verse 23.—What is meant by ‘‘the days of his minis- 
tration ’’?? (Riddle.) 








Zacharias was a man who knew sorrow and depri- 
vation. He knew what it was to pray for a thing so 
long that he had lost faith in his prayer being an- 
swered (Professor Clow’s 4th paragraph ; Mr. Ridg- 
way’s 2d). Sometimes God permits a great emptiness 
so that he can fill it full of better things. 

All that multitude of people standing in the temple 
were praying for their nation, and, unknown to 
them, the beginning of the answer came that day. 
An angel of the Lord probably looked to Zacharias 
just like a man, a human being (See Gen. 18: 1 f; 
ye 13 : 9-14; Mark 16: 5). 

Zacharias was afraid when a prayer that he had 
been offering for years was ahiswered. We generally 
are surprised when God really touches our lives. - (Mr. 
Ridgway’s 3d paragraph, and Professor Riddle on 
v. 12.) How exquisitely definite and concrete is the 
answer to Zacharias’ prayer! He is told that he shall 
have a son, just what that son will be like, and just 
what he will do. When God answers prayers he never 
does.it by half measures. The gifts of kings are not 
like those of serfs. 

This boy shall have certain qualifications. Note 
them. He shall do certain things. Make these very 
plain. Turn to*chapter 3 and see how this came to 
pass about thirty years later. John wasto beastrong, 
effective reformer who would arouse consciences, the 
best sort of preparation for Jesus (Mr. Ridg-way’s last 
paragraph). Is it not wonderful. that, frightened as 

e was, Zacharias still was _self-possessed enough to 
know that he didn’t believe what the angel was say- 
ing? If a thing appears impossible to any power 


that we know, we are apt to consider the difficulties 
decisive. How slow we are to learn that the God who 
created this world did not make anything in it 50 
werful that he cannot manage it. (Professor Clow's 
ast paragraph). 
Zacharias’ lack of faith produced a hardship to 
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him, as doubt generally does produce hardship. 
But the goodness of this aged priest shines out in 
‘* When the days of his ministration were 
He might be stricken dumb, but he stuck 
t till his week was out. He might have 
small faith to begin with, but he had grit, perse- 
verance, and reliability. Such a man ol eas use, 


Questions for Class Use 


1, Is there such a thing as ‘‘ pure luck” in this world? 

2. How can we find what God’s plan for our life is? 

3. Ought we, as Mr. Carnegie says, to be thankful for: 
being compelled to work? 

4. Was Zacharias a weak character ? 

5. Can we help having doubts? 

6. Do we bring most of our trouble on ourselves? 

7, Are.reliability and backbone more essential to a vic- 
torious life than faith? 


Other Teaching Points 

God had a very good plan to inaugurate, and he began 
it with an imperfect but a good man, God can use very 
imperfect men if their hearts are turned toward him. 

charias and Elisabeth had carried. heavy hearts for 
many years, but their empty hearts were finally filled to 
overflowing, 

God’s greatest men seem to grow in families where God . 
is loved and served. Flowers of rare fragrancé do grow in 
the windswept fields, but the rarest flowers of all grow in 
the greenhouses. 

John’s life plan was al] written in heaven before he drew 
one conscious breath. It makes all our life seem more 
divine, and every day more important, to know that it is a 
part of a plan. 

Long-continued quiet does not mean that God is un- 
mindful or that he has forgotten, After four hundred years 
of silence that angel suddenly appeared in the temple. 

Zacharias had evidently kept on praying for a child from 
force of habit long after he had ceased to expect an an- 
swer, Stubborn doubt often needs harsh treatment to root 
it up. 

Splendid old man that he was, he took the penalty of his 
doubt and kept right on at his proper work. 

Tf the thing you want is good and right, never give up 
praying for it just’ because it seems impossible. 

It'is a good thing to examine our prayers sometimes and 
see if we really expect them 'to be answered. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


[For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher. | 
Can you imagine yourself in that home in the 
‘*hill-country’’ when the baby came to Zacharias 
and Elisabeth? They are fairly stunned with joy. 
The impossible had happened ; God had done for 
them the same thing that he did for Abraham and 
Sarah. ‘Tothem it. meant not domestic joy, but 
a national blessing. ‘lhink how long it had been 
since an angel had appeared to any one of the Jewish 
nation. Note-the attitude of the kinsfolk and neigh- 
bors, humanly kind, spiritually dull. Zacharias won 
his battle with doubt. He opposed his friends. How 
far ought we to resist the Pr < oe of friends which is 
not according to our convictions ? 


verse 23. 
fulfilled.” 
to his 


1, Compare the song of Zacharias (vs. 67-79) with the 
song of Mary (vs, 46-55). 

2. In times of great joy are persons generally able to 
express themselves so beautifully as these two did? Why 
could these people speak as they did? 

3. Find what the Old,Testament. shows about the way 
men prophesied (Exod. 15: 1 7.3 1. Sam. 10; 5-7; 19 : 20, 
24; 2Sam. 22: 1/7.), Find other instances in Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel. 

4. Was this filling of the Holy Ghost like that of Pente- 
cost ? 

5. ‘Why is obedience to God in details expected by him? 

Evanston, ILL, a 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


O MAKE, ready for the Lord a people prepared 
Sor him (x, 7), In.the East, when a prince or 
governor passes through a district, it is custom- 

ary to send one or more messengers on in front (1) to 
get necessary repairs made on the road, and (2) to 
tell the villagers on what day and at what hour the 
at visitor may appear, so that we 4 may assemble 
im holiday attire, and receive him with reverence and 
rejoicing.. There were stumbling-blocks on the king’s 
highway, ambitious pride and the greed of money 
instead of natural feeling and the fear of God, 


LESSON FOR JAN. 7 (Luke 1 : 5-23) 


Before the Prophet Comes 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, B.D. 


E ARE here at the kindling of the lamp whose 
light is to shine across the darkness which 
brooded over Israel. There are great words 

et to be spoken, grea: deeds yet to be done, and 
edt sacrifices to be made. But this story with- 
draws our eyes from the horizon, and fixes them on 
a home and its holy obediences, and on two humble 
believers and their prayers. We are in Jerusalem 
and under the shadow of its temple, and in the com- 

any of those who are true servants and yet are wist- 
Fal and wondering about God’s ways. 

Mark, to begin with, that ¢he preparation of a 
prophet begins before he is born: **There was a 
certain priest and his wife.” We do not say that 
grace runs in the blood. Alas! the covenant of a 
man’s peace is not transmissible to his children. But 
the grace of God, and the living of a life hid with 
Christ in God, has certain marked results in the body 
and the mind, in the bias and aptitudes of sons and 
daughters. ‘There is a blessing in godliness ‘ to the 
thousandth generation.” 

So in the work of the grace of God, while we are 
saved one by one, and every one must give account 
for himself, yet a man born of godly lineage bears 
often, even in his face, the marks of some old saint 
who lived in the light of God's countenance. ‘He 
would not have the name he bears if he could not 
pray, for his grandfather was the man of God in the 

len.” So testified a wise old woman when she 

eard a student of divinity lead the little — in 
prayer. So when God is about to usher in the last 
of his Old Testament prophets, he gives him a godly 
lineage. Godcan dig his preachers out of any pit. 
He can take the lips which have cursed and fill them 
with the sweet Evangel. But that is not his usual 
‘way. John Baptist is the child of a long succession 
of believers, 

Mark, again, that there ts no life without tts own 
sorrow. ‘* They had no child.” It is not true that 
all lives have, when due compensations are weighed, 
very greatly the same lot and estate of joy and pain. 
There are some whose years are smitten with pain, 
whose hearts are strained with fear, while others 
walk a high road of abounding sunshine. But as 
bowser A hinted when he was shown through a 
mansion house where every human wish had been 

ratified, there is a skeleton hidden away in every 

ouse. As the Word says, with its deeper and ten- 
derer allusion, ‘‘ The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness.” It is always a sorrow to have nochild, It 
was a dark shadow and a constant pain to a Hebrew 
heart. ‘They both, as devout Israelites, felt it to be 
amoral reproach. They wondered if it were a pun- 
ishment for sin. They were silenteven to each other 
as they realized that it cut off all hope of the birth of 
the Messiah to them. As the hair on his head 
whitened, and he saw the lines of age markin 
Elisabeth's meek face, and marked the unsatisfied 
yearning of the mother-heart which beats in every 
woman’s breast, Zacharias felt that their sorrow eMp- 
tied life of its fullest joy. So God deals with us all. 
So also he keeps ‘his purpose in our sorrow in his own 
great heart until the hour when he turns our sorrow 
into joy, when we may be dumb even for shame. 

Mark, again, that ¢here are no issues so splendid 
as those of a life consecrated to the service of God. 
Consider the message of the angel: ‘* Thy wife shall 
bear thee a son.” That-is*the promise. Then fol- 
lows the prophecy of the issues of his service. The 
angel begins with their sorrow: *‘ Thou shalt have 
joy and gladness.” He goes_on step by step up to 
what Jesus told us is the special joy of the angels. 
His birth hour will giaades many hearts. But his 
life shall be a path of shining glory, . Holinessjun- 
stained, austere, full of noble self-denial, will be seen 
on his brow. His childhood’s eyes shall be lit with 
the glory of the indwelling Spirit of God. Repentant 
men and women, long forgetful of God, shall amend 
their lives at his call. They shall mark him as of the 
spiritual line and succession of Elijah. 

But a greater work than Elijah’s is his: ‘* He shall 
make ready a people prepared for the Lord.” These 
angelic words lift up our hearts. . Yet had we ears to 
hear they are being spoken to-day. That father’s 
joy and eaavess have been seen in many a humble 
home. They were seen when Luther and Spurgeon 
and Beecher gladdened their fathers’ hearts as the 
spoke God’s word. That rejoicing at a man’s birt 
is seen when we recall the anniversaries of the birth- 
day of all our saints, For only lives of simple and 
unflecked holiness, only men and women who have 
lived out unsoiled years, only the children whose 
young wills have never strayed from the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, only those who turn many to right- 
eousness, leave behind them songs for sorrows. 

Mark again that ‘here may be faithin prayer with- 
out prayer in faith: ‘‘Whereby shall I know this ?” 
This petition for a child had been the burden of his 
requests, yet now he can scarcely believe the angelic 
promise. He has ceased to hope. He has failed to 
rise to the truth that ‘‘ God is able,” despite the pun 
barriers of flesh, to give life as he wills. So we all 
fallinto this slack and thoughtless way in prayer. 
We go on praying. We repeat words which have 
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become a mere chant on our lips. But we have’ 


ceased to expect an answer. ‘The timeis past. The 
miracle is too great.: But God is very gentle; and 
answers in his own time, despite the note of unbelief 
in our voices. Then we aredumb. This hourspent 
by Zacharias was awful enough to — any fac- 
ulty in aman. ‘The sight of the aos the shock of 
the message, and the shame which smote him be- 
cause of his hard and hopeless thoughts about God's 
ways, may well have made him dumb. So we also 
** never open our mouths any more for shame” when 
God answers our most daring prayers in the day 
when sad despair had settled upon us. We are 
silent until God puts a new song in our lips. 
GLascow, SCOTLAND. 


The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


ACHARIAS.—Hebrew, Zechariah (‘* The Lord 
remembers”). Here ana — the father 
of John the Baptist. His wife, Elisabeth (‘‘ Ged’s 

oath’’), was a kinswoman of our Lord’s mother (chap. 
1:36). He belonged to the ‘‘course of Abijah” 
(v. 5), the eighth of the twenty-four courses into 
which the priests were divided, each course serving 
in the temple for a week twiceevery year. His home 
was in the ‘‘hill country” of Judah (v. 39). Possi- 
bly Hebron, but the traditional site is Ain Karfin. 

e Temple Service.—The principal features were 
the morning and evening sacrifice, followed by the 
offering of incense in the Holy Place. ‘The sacrifice 
was burned on the large altar in ‘‘the court of 
priests,” Fire was carried to the altar of incense, 
and a priest, chosen by lot, carried the golden censer 
into the Holy Place, and lighted the incense, the 
symbol of accepted prayers spreading it upon the 
live coals on the altar. his was the most honorable 
effice ; it could not fall to the same priest twice, even 
on the same day; for a second lot was made for this 
duty, and for this only, 

The Angel Gabriel.—The name ‘‘man of God” oc- 
curs in Daniel 8 : 16; 9: 21, and in verse 26 of this 
chapter. The Jews regarded the name as that of 
one of the seven archangels, Michael being the chief 
(Dan. 10: 13; Jude g; Rev. 12:7). ‘The angel an- 
nounced his name, to give authority to his message. 

Place.—The scene was the Holy Place in the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem. The people waited outside, some 
in the court of the priests, others in the further courts 
where they were permitted to’enter. 

Time.—This hinges on the date of our Lord’s birth. 
as the Baptist was born six months before the 

ativity, and the appearance to Zacharias must be 
placed at least nine months earlier. If December 25, 
5 B.C. is accepted as the date of the birth of Jesus, 
the time of the lesson must be not Jater than the close 
of September, 6 B.C. (year of Rome 748). It is diffi- 
cult to determine from any established data at what 
time in that year the course of Abijah was on duty in 
the temple. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 5.—Herod, king of Judea: Thefirst Herod, 
sometimes called ‘‘ Herod the Great.” He was king 
of Judea from 37 B.C. to 4 B.C. 

Verse 9.—According to the custom; That is, the 
custom of assigning by lot the parts of the service 
(see above).—7he temple of the Lord: The outer 
sanctuary, the Holy Place. 

Verse 10.—Were praying without: An appropri- 
ate custom; the incense symbolizing the accepted 
prayers of God’s people. 

Verse 11.—7Zhe right side 4 the altar of incense: 
This would be the;south side, between it and the 
golden candlestick... ‘‘ The right side”’ was indicative 
of blessing. 

Verse 12.—Fear fell upon him: Naturally enough, 
since there had been no such appearance for four 
centuries. 

Verse 13.—Thy supplication : For a son, though 
verse 18 suggests that he had ceased to hope for an 
answer.—/ofn : The name occurs in various forms 
in Hebrew, meaning ‘‘ Jehovah had mercy.” 

Verse 15.—Strong drink : Liquor made from other 
than grapes. The child was to be a Nazirite.— 
Filled with the Holy Spirit: The Holy Spirit can 
work upon infants. 

Verses 16, 17 refer to the son, as a preacher of re- 
pentance, and as a forerunner of the Messiah. 

Verse 18.— Whereby shall 1 know this? An ex- 
pression of doubt (comp. v. 20). 

Verse 19.—/ am Gabriel : See above. 

Verse 20. — Because thou believedst not: The 
dumbness was both a rebuke and a sign. 

Verse 21.— While he tarried; Evidently he re- 
mained in the temple longer than was usual. 

Verse 22.— then perceived that he had seen a vis- 
ton in the temple: His inability to speak naturally 
led to this inference. 

Verse 23.— Were fulfilled: This would be when 
the week closed during which his ‘‘ course” officiated. 
— Unto his house : In ‘*a city of Judah” in * the hill 
country ” (v. 39). 

WEsTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway ' 


Parent piching— They were both righteous before 
God (v. 6). knew what parents to select fo. is 


— ist of Judea, John Calvin of France, ae 
nox of Scotland, John. Brown of Kansas, and all 
other good and great Johns. A great man usually 
has godly parents. ngodly parents rarely produce 
highegrade men. Are you and *‘ mother” ieee ordi- 
nary folks living in a fifteen dollar house on Harmony 
Street. Just trust and seg Aer and wait. Perhaps 
you are the parents of Dr. So-and-so or General-Man- 
ager What-you-may-call-him (Prov. 13 : 22). I see it 
work out every day. The high places in life swarm 
with preachers’ sons. In recent years four men men- 
tioned for the Presidency—Hughes, Harmon, Folk, 
and Wilson—are all sons of preachers, Three a 
tists and a Presbyterian. If you don’t believe godly 
parents mean ‘‘get there” children, examine your 
town. The godless, card-playing, Sabbath-breaking, 
wine-drinking parents rarely.turn out noble children, 
Of such is ‘* Barney's” Onyx-Mahogany and the 
dance halls (Ezek. 18 : 2). 


The ‘ Kids.”"—7hey had no child(v. 7). George 
Washington. ‘‘Sothat a whole nation might call him 
father.” Children a at blessing—or not! Chil- 
dren train parents and make them better citizens, 
Children develop self-restraint, love, thoughtfulness, 
self-sacrifice, foresight. Many a home like Wash- 
ington’s. Hearts hun for the touch of child-life. 
Listen to my recipe. Get into Sunday-school work, 
Every Sunday afternoon I sit in a gang of twelve 
youngsters about twelve to thirteen years old. They 
are mission boys and live ones! Ilove’em. Pray 
for’em all the week. Ihave themin my home. We 
go on picnics. I am ‘raising the kids” and tryin 
to mould them into noble men. Don’t you think 
have some zest in life—something to live for? Do 
youenvy me? Well, go out and gather a ‘‘ gang” like 
that in some Sunday-school, and in a year write me. 
Are you a fatherless old tired-of-life? There are lots 
of ragamuffins all ready to let you teach them to 
even.call you lovingly, ‘‘Grandpop !” (John 2r : 15), 
Good ground for the unpopularity of old bachelors, 
We fine’ them five percent when they die in Coates- 
ville without property. 


Trusters.— Fear not, Zacharias; because thy sup» 
plication ts heard (v. 13). A touch of heaven scares 
some men. Would God have to send a ‘' fear net” 
with the answer to your prayef? Noone is scared 
by things one knows. You would be scared to death 
down in the steel-plant, but we fellows go about un- 
concerned, and are never scared because we live and 
move and have our being in that world of snorting 
engines, clashing wheels, flashing fires, and shower- 
ing sparks. Zacharias was a good man, but he had 
more persistency than faith. So he was struck dumb. 
Suppose all Christians who doubted were struck 
dumb! What silent places some churches would be! 
Ten men are ready to pray where one is to trust. 
But trusters fear nothing on earth or from heaven 
(Deut. 31 : 6). 


“The Curse."—Many shall rejoice at his birth 
(v. 14). Note the connection of joy, greatness, and 
teetotalism. Children hold the parents’ happiness. 
When you were born, did your angel in heaven say 
any one on earth would rejoice on your account? 
Pray why should not many rejoice on your account ? 
Why should another soul in all this universe have to 
regret that a soul like yours ever got a human shape 
to be a——- what? At college Jim Pearson used to 
call a fellow we all detested ‘‘ The Curse.” All down 
the years I have thought of that fellow in connection 
with some kinds of men. No kind words for any- 
body, not even their own. No kind deeds. Not a 
single generous impulse. Just ‘‘ The Curse.” Why 
not be ‘‘ The Joy”? At the birth of every strong, 
clean man there are many to rejoice. See those splen- 
did fellows whorunold Number Four. How the com- 
pany rejoices in them. But those beer-slingers on 
the Dog Turn make the company tired and they soon 
go (Psa. 64: 10; Phil. 3: 19). 


Makers Ready.— 7/0 make ready for the Lord a 
people prepared (vy. 17), What. nobler words than 
this verse? Thisisthe wayof the world. The help- 
ers get all ready for the melters. The nurses get all 
ready for the doctor, The crew gets all ready for the 
gunner. This is what John was to do, and Christ 
says he was the greatest of men up to that time (Matt. 
11: 11). Most of us are merely makers ready. Fora 
man prepared for the Lord, note this epitaph I copied 
in an Elizabeth, New Jersey, graveyard: 





IN MEMORY OF 
SHEPARD KOLLOCH, ESQ., 
AN OFFICER OF THE REVOLUTION 


Who after having aided in the establishment of the 
liberty of his country, and for many years filled 
with usefulness various civil stations, died in the 
full assurance of a glorious resurrection and a 
blessed immortality, Fuly 28, 1837, aged 88 years, 
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| Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


‘The ster hs, less than four in one order, 
are 20 cents each, ‘The first quarter's lessons 
call for thirteen stereographs; cost, $2.17. 
Forty-eight — ight to be — du 
tor2. ° y-eight stereographs cost 
pa if ordered at one time a cloth- 
gold-lettered case will be included free. Per- 
sons owning the 1911 stere $s need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912 ($6.50), or only nine 
for the first quarter ($1.50). Persons owning 
both 1910 and 1911 stereographs need order 
only twenty-nine for 1912 ($4.84). or only seven 
for the first quarter ($1.17). Stereoscope, 85 
cents. Orders should be sent to The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


F YOU stand on the western slope of Olivet 
at the spot marked 1, (see map), and 
look westward over the space between 


those spreading lines, you find directly before 
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you some little stone-fenced fields, sloping 
steeply down into Kidron Valley. The 
valley’s opposite bank rises even more 
steeply. Along its crest you see part of the 
city wall of Jerusalem—a long barrier of stone 
masonry, thirty to fifty feet high, Within 
the wall an open space of nearly level ground 
is in plain sight, partly paved, partly grass- 
8 with the city houses passed beyond 
t. ‘That open space is the old Temple area. 
Néar the middle of it, large eight-sided 
building is conspicuous, crowned by a beauti- 
ful dome. - It is not so old.as Zacharias’ time, 
but the foundation rock of the ancient altar 
for burnt-offerings, which Zacharias used to 
see in an open, roofless court, is to-day 
covered by that dome, Zacharias took live 
coals from the old altar with which to burn 
his incense ;. then he entered the Holy Place, 
just beyond (west of) the domed structure. 
‘The court where worshipers were praying 
occupied ground at this side of the domed 
building, between it and the city wall. 

‘To see the place for yourself, use a stereo- 
graph entitled ‘‘ Jerusalem, beautiful for 
situation, from the southeast,’’ 


% 
One New Plan Every Week 


“he Touch of Novelty that is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells 


N Event Exuisit.--I wish to suggest 

a plan for fastening together all the 

lessons of this year on the life of Christ, 

and also all the lessons of the concluding 
year on Christ’s life. 

Ask your pupils if they would not like to 
have, firmly fixed in their minds, a list of all 
the events in the life of Christ, in the order 
in which they occurred. That is something 
that very few Christians possess, and we can 
gain it easily, it we will, during these two 
years. There are only about seventy-five of 
them in all, 

To this end prepare a set of ** event cards,’’ 
—pieces of cardboard or pastehoard of about 
the size of a man’s visiting-card. Make two 
holes in the top of each, at just the same 
distance apart, so that they will fit over a 
series of brads driven in pairs into a board 
which you will .call your ‘event board.”’ 
The ‘‘ event cards’’ will be numbered con- 
secutively in plain figures on the back, and 
the. brads will be similarly numbered above 
each pair. Probably most teachers will pre- 
fer to hang the “event cards”’ in vertical 
rather than horizontal order. Each card will 
bear on its face a word or two naming the 
event in Christ’s life that comes in the order 
indicated by the number on the back. 

These cards may be used in matiy ways. 
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They may be placed face upward on the table 
ez on a large book in your lap, and you may 
ask the pupils to pick them out in the right 
order and hang them on the *‘ event board ’’ 
one atatime. ‘hey may be laid face down- 
ward on the table, and the pupils may be 
asked to turn up certain events, selecting the 
cards by number. They may be laid face 
upward, and the pupils may be asked to pick 
out the fifth event and hang it up; the tenth 
event, and so on. may be hung up 
figure-side outward, and the pupils may be 
asked to turn around the card for the Temp- 
tation, selecting it by its number; then the 
card for the Sermon on the Mount, etc. They 
may be hung up face outward, but in the 
wrong order, the pupils to correct them. 
Many other methods of using them will be 
discovered. 

The cards will be presented one or two at 
a time, as the events are reached in the study. 
You will often review the entire series. 
Professor Riddle, in his ‘* Harmony of the 
Gospels ’’ (published by The Sunday School 
Times, 10 cents), which it will be best to fol- 
low, makes ten divisions in Christ’s life ; it 
will be well, if possible, to use for these divi- 
sions cards of ten different colors. At an 
rate, change the color of the cards at ter 3 
division, though you have only two colors. 
Our year’s work covers five periods of the 
ten, to the beginning of the Perean minis- 
try. Professor Riddle gives forty sections to 
this history, but he assigns sections to the 
various discourses as well as to the events. 
We are to study the Synoptics only, but for 
this plan we should include the events de- 
scribed only in John, for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 


The ‘*event cards” for the first quarter 
may read as follows : 


(First Period: Private Life —thirty years. 
Blue cards): 
. Announcement to Zacharias. 
Announcement to Mary and Joseph. 
. Mary Visits Elisabeth. 
Birth of John the Baptist. 
. Birth of Jesus Christ. 
. Presentation in the Temple. 
. Visit of the Wise Men. 
. Flight to Egypt. 
. Visit to Jerusalem at the Age of Twelve. 


(Second Period ;} Opening Events of the Min- 
istry. Red cards): 

10. Preaching of John the Baptist. 

11. Christ's Baptism. 

12, Christ's Temptation. 

13. First Disciples Called. 

14. Miracle at Cana. 


(Third Period: From the First to the Sec- 
ond Passover. Yellow cards: 

15. Cleansing of the Temple, 

16. Visit of Nicodemus. 

17. ‘Talk with the Woman of Samaria. 

18. ‘The Nobleman’s Son. 

19. Rejection at Nazareth. 

20. Four Disciples Called. 

21. Simon's Wife's Mother, 

22, ‘The Paralytic Borne of Four. 

23. Matthew Called. 


(Fourth Period : From the Second Passover 
to the Feeding of the Five ‘Thousand. Green 
cards, ) 

24. ‘lhe Pool of Bethesda. 

25. Plucking Grain. 

26. Man with Withered Hand. 


This contains much more than half the 
events that will be studied during the year, 
so that you will have ample time to fix these 
twenty-six events by reviewing. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
% 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we take up eagerly to-day the study of the life 
of thy Son Jesus Christ. May we be guided by 
the Holy Spirit into all the truth in this year of 
fellowship in this great privilege. Grant that 
we may see Christ Jesus as he is, an ever living, 
present Saviour, not distant and limited and 
unattainable, but lovingly waiting to be re- 
ceived here and now in «Mw by us. O God, 
may we not miss the deeper lessons of this year, 
by reason of our very familiarity with the story. 
May the old, old story be new and living as we 
iearn it anew, with more earnestness and conse- 
cration than in any year of our experience, 
And open thou every channel of our lives. to 
thine incoming as we learn and as we teach. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—If I could make a 
chart here on this blackboard of your life, 
and yours and yours, I wonder what the 
lines of it would tell us? There isn’t one of 
us who wants to disappoint father or mother. 
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And yet it is so easy to start out on 
that make, if they are followed out, the chart 
of a crooked and troubled journey, wherein 
honor is done to no one. hat a blessing 
to Za -uarias that the angel gave him such a 
em a — — son’s life! He could 
iy realize blessing. - But the boy 
John was to grow up into such usefulness 
that he would bring to his father and mother 
what—? Joy and gladness, yes, and to the 
world a message of a coming Lord for whom 
the people were to prepare. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST 


BROUGHT GLADNESS 
ABSTAINED from DRINK 
PREPARED THE WAY FOR CHRIST 








WHAT 1S MY RECORD TO BE? 














So much for John’s work (as you finish the 
three items of that work). What is my rec- 
ord to be as compared with his, in gladden- 
ing other hearts, in living a clean life, in 
making it easier for Christ to get into other 
lives ? 

It can be a welcome, blessed record, if 
we are willing to let God use us as he wills 
in everything we do. Why not let him ? 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Lord, I believe ; thy power I own.”* 
‘** My faith looks up to thee.” 
** Lord, speak to me that I may speak.’ 
** Faith of our fathers, living still.”’ 
** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.” 
** God moves in a mysterious way.”’ 
** Trust and obey."’ 
** Encamped.along the hills of light." 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.’’) 
Psalm 132 : 5-11 (285 : 3-6). 
Psalm 141 : 1-4 (301 : 1-3). 
Psalm 112 : 1-5 (228 : 1-5). 
Psalm 113 : 1-5 m4 2 1-5). 
Psalm 128 : 1-4 (278 : 1, 2). 


“ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


These daily readings are now given on a 
ment, z 


later Pag, 
‘or Family Worship,” conducted 
by Dr. John Timothy Stone 


< 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


What Faith Means.— Without faith it is 
impossible to be well-pleasing unto him 
(Golden Text), A good explanation of faith : 





F orsaking 
All 

i 

T ake 
Him. 











—Mary E. Watson, Hartford, Conn. 


Are We Saved by Faith ?— Without faith 
at is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him 
(Golden Text). I once heard Mr. Moody 
tell how a man in one of his meetings was in 
trouble over the thought of this verse. He 
said he wanted to be saved, and he knew it 
was impossible to be saved without faith. 
But this was just what he couldn’t get hold 
of—this ‘* faith.’’ Mr. Moody said to him ; 
*¢ What saved Noah? Was it his faith, or 
the ark?’’ ‘* Why, the ark,’’ said the in- 
quirer, ‘‘I see it now. It is not my faith, 
but Christ, that saves me.’’ Faith just links 
us to Christ. Of course it is impossible to 
be saved by one whom we do not trust with 
ourselves... 7. Ferguson, Kincardine, 
Ontario, 


Anticipating Trouble.— Without faith it 
ts impossible to be well-pleasing unto him 
Golden Text). When Carlyle lived in Lon- 
on he had a neighbor possessed of an in- 
teresting coop of chickens, whose male 
member disturbed .Carlyle’s slumber by his 
loud crowing. The owner of the fowls was 
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expostulated with. He ied that there 
ought not to be any complaint as *‘ the cock 
crew but three or four times during the 
night.’’ *‘* That may be,’ 1 plied Carlyle, 
‘** but if you only knew how [ suffer waiting 
for him to crow,.’’ ‘That isourtrouble. We 
think too much of what is going to trouble 
us, and so worry ourselves into early graves 
waiting for it to happen.— 7he Rev. C. H. 
Kilmer, Mecklenburg, N. Y. From The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate, The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


John Wesley's Faith.— Without faith it 
is impossible to be well-pleasing unto him 
(Golden Text). John Wesley said: ‘‘ My 
brother Charles, amid the difficulties of our 
early ministry, used to say, ‘If the Lord 
would give me wings I would ya I used 
to answer, ‘If the Lord bid me fly, I should 
trust him for the wings.’’’—Ruth £, E/- 
sheimer, Niagara Falls, N. Y, From Wes- 
ley’s Year-Book. 


His Lost Faith. — Without 
faith it is impossible to be well-pleasing unto 
him (Golden Text). A small boy, new to 
the Sunday-scheol, was greatly pleased with 
his picture-card and its text, ‘* Have faith in 
God.’’ On the homeward way, however, 
the precious possession a from his 
fingers and fluttered from the open street- 
car. Immediately a cry of distress arose : 
*« Oh, I’ve lost my ‘Faith in God’! Stop 
the car! Please stop the car!’’ The good- 
natured conductor signaled, and the card 
was recovered amid the smiles of the passen- 
gers. One of them said something about 
the ** blessed innocence of childhood,’’ but 
a more thoughtful voice answered : ‘* There 
would be many truer and happier lives if 
only we older ones were wise enough to call 
a halt when we find ourselves rushing ahead 
on some road where we are in danger of 
leaving our faith in God behind us,’’— 
Achsa L. McDowell, Tillsonburg, Ont. From 
The Presbyterian of the South. 


The Unrecognized Answer.— ear not, 
..» thy supplication ts heard (v.13). ‘* Yes’m, 
he stopped right there at the gate, speakin’ 
to some one, and I just give a glance at him, 
and never thought who it was,’’ said the old 


- ,|. woman, telling of her absent son’s return. 


** All them long weeks and months-J’d been 
waitin’ and .prayin’ for him to. come, and 
then didn’t know him when he stood right 
outside the gate! Sorter wondered to my- 
self, fretty like, who was comin’ in to hinder 
my work.’’ The answers to many of our 
prayers stand unrecognized just outside our 
gate. The trouble with most of us is not 
that so many of our prayers are unanswered, 
as we faithlessly complain, but that we do 
not know the answers when they come.— 
Mary Callum Wiley, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
From Forward. 





Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
@® Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTES to TEACHERS.—1. Although 
Primary outlines are suggested for 
teaching the International Uniform 

Lessons, the teachers should know that a 
course of International Graded Lessons has 
been available for more than two years for 
all departments of the elementary division, 
including primary grades. The course is 
worthy of careful investigation. Those who 
still teach the Uniform Lessons to primary 
children are advised to read in The Sun- 
day School Times the monthly ‘* Forum " 
of methods with, and comments upon, 
the Graded Lessons, Teachers who are 
using these graded lessons are enthusiastic 
over the results, because they do meet the spir- 
itual needs of children six, seven, and eight 
years of age. They are accumulative in pur- 
pose and aim to call forth a living expression 
of the truths taught. 

I heartily approve of these Graded Lessons, 
and recommend their use by all primary 
teachers. The Sunday School Times has 
prepared helps for teachers and scholars in 
all departments and grades. 

2. With the Uniform series considerable 
story material will be available during a 
year’s study in the Life of Christ, as told by 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. _ The purpose 
should be to help the children to know and 
love Jesus as the Saviour, Friend, and Helper 














“was to go. 
‘felt troubléd and afraid, until the angel said, 
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LESSON. FOR JAN. 7 (Luke 1: 5-23) 


of children ;,also to help them to choose and 
do the right. 

Lesson Teaching.—God’s best gift is a 
little child. 

Memory Verse (substituted for Heb, 11: 
16).—*‘* Many shall rejoice at his birth’’ 
(Luke 1 : 14 4). 

(As the first five lessons of the year are 
about babies, all babyhood will be exalted. 
A strong campaign for Cradle Roll members 
would be opportune. ) 

Introduction, —Show a picture of one of 
your Cradle Roll babies or the baby himself. 
Baby George was born on New Year’s day. 
His parents were so pleased that telegrams 
and cards were sent to all friends, ‘* Many 
rejoiced at his birth.’’ Sing: 

‘There are blessings from God all about us ; 
We — thank ‘him for gifts large and 
sinall, 

But his gift of a dear little baby 

Needs the very best thank you of all.”* 

(Carols : Leyda Publishing Co., Chicago, 25 cts.) 


Once upon a time, long, long ago, there 
lived a good woman named Hannah. She 
had a kind husband and. a good home, but 
she wanted a baby boy more than anything 
else, She often prayed for a little child, and 
at tr to lend him to the Lord as long as 

e lived. God heard and answered Han- 
nah’s prayer. She called her baby boy 
Samuel, and kept her promise to train him 
as God’s child. (Show one of the Samuel 

ictures, if possible.) Other Jewish women, 
ike Hannah, felt lonesome and sad until 
God sent a little son to their homes. 

Lesson Story.—Long afterward there lived 
a good man and his wife named Zacharias 
and Elisabeth. They loved each other and 
God, and tried to please him, Yet they 
were lonesome, because they had no child, 
Like Hannah, they prayed about it. 

Zacharias was one of the priests of the 
temple in Jerusalem. One day it was his 
turn to carry the burning incense into the 
Holy Place, while the people prayed outside. 
It was their custom to pray and wait until the 
priest came out of the temple and dismissed 
them with his blessing. Zacharias stayed 
inside so long that the people wondered why 
he ‘didn’t come out and dismiss them. This 
is what happened: When Zacharias entered 
the Holy Place he saw an angel of the Lord 
standing near the altar of incense, where he 
(Show the picture.) Zacharias 


‘‘Fear not, Zacharias, thy prayer is heard : 
Elisabeth shall bear a son,.and thou shalt 
call his name John. . . . Thou shalt have joy 
and gladness, and many shall rejoice at his 
birth.’’ 

The angel promised that baby John should 
be God’s child and great in God’s sight; he 
should never drink wine nor strong drink ; 
he should grow to be God’s messenger, to 
turn people’s hearts and theirlove to the 
Lord, etc. 

The promise seemed so wonderful, that 
Zacharias forgot the people waiting to be 
dismissed. He asked the angel, ‘* How shall 
I know that this promise shall come true? ”’ 
The angel said, ‘‘ I am Gabriel, God’s mes- 
senger, sent to tell you the glad news. ‘This 
is the sign : You shall be dumb until the day 
the child is born and my words come true,’’ 

Still the people waited outside, wondering 
what had happened. At last Zacharias came 
out, but he could not speak the blessing. 
He beckoned with his hands, and they under- 
stood what he meant. They knew he must 
have seen a vision. When his work in the 
temple was finished, Zacharias went home to 
make known the good news to Elizabeth. 

Home Work. —Give cards to all who think 
they can secure a baby’s name for the Cradle 
Roll. Ask the children to pray for the babies 
they know. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


To-DAY, TEACHERS, YoU ARE SOWERS 
GOING ForRTH TO Sow. 


HE Familiar Path to the Field.—Has 
your mother ever made special prepara- 
tion for the coming of a guest to your 

home? Why were these preparations advisa- 
ble? Some friends of mine who were stop- 
ping at a hotel in one of our Western cities 
returned one evening to find the place bril- 
liantly illuminated. On inquiry they were 
told that the President was expected, and 
soon the music and the escort of soldiers 
announced the fact that he had- arrived. 
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What would have been the’ effect bad he 
come unannounced? Could he have had 
jesus, tee King of Tings; Bada beosld 

esus, the King o a herald to 
Fa erm hte hho the e. 
Why? It is the foretel of the of 
this herald which we study to-day. 

The story may be divided : 


ise. 

2. Zacharias doubts the angel: The Pen- 
alty. 

A Handful of Seeds.—Without faith it is 
impossible to be well-pleasing unto him. 

y? What is faith? Zacharias’ lack of 
faith and its penalty suggest that lack of 
faith in a girl means the curtailing of her 
ae so ewe Greater faith would mean 
incre; spiritual power, Girls can taik 
readily enough on things they know. If they 
know Christ they can talk of him. Dumb- 
ness suggests doubt. Our faith need not 
stop at any barrier. God can do the impos- 
sible. He did for Sarah and Elisabeth. We 
may not actually have said Zacharias’ 
‘* Whereby shall I know this? ’’ but we act 
it many times. 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 


Read Luke 2: 5-23. Write the thoughts 
on faith suggested by this passage. 

Read Luke 2 : 57-67. What made the 
people wonder what John would be in the 
future ? 

Read Luke 2 : 67-75. Do you notice any 
doubt when Zacharias regains his speech ? 
Why is he now anxious to speak? What 
was the covenant with Abraham? (Gen, 22: 
16-19.) 

Read Luke 2 :,75-80. What was to be 
John’s work ? 

Read Luke 2 : 67-80. Why are people 
without Christ in darkness? What light 
comes with him? 

Read Luke 2: 57-80. Where did John 
live? Does a wilderness home necessarily 
mean a wilderness life forever? 
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My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


AY I introduce them to you, the eight 
of them? Two are sons of’ prepara- 
tory school teachers ; two are sons of 

business men, very devoted to a pony and 
cart belonging to one of them; another, the 
son of a designer of wall-paper; another, a 
boy of mechanical skill, devoted to ‘“ wire- 
less’’ with an outfit of his own make. His 
father js atraveling salesman. ‘l'womore,— 
one whose father is a leading optician; and 
one who is the eldest boy of a strong and able 
preacher, None of them far from fourteen 
or fifteen. All of them very wide awake,— 
heads full of mind-pictures of automobiles, 
(other foiks’ !) ‘‘ wireless,’’ ‘‘ pushmobiles,’’ 
Scout stunts, football, baseball, school work, 
and by no means empty of Bible fact. (By 
the way, the knowing of all the big football 
scores for the season doesn’t seem to crowd 
out Bible knowledge at all. Have you 
noticed?) Tiat’s the class,—a group of out- 
and-out Americar boys in the making. And 
you and I are to have a hand in such a pro- 
cess as the schooling of these boys in Chris- 
tian service! Yes, you too, for you will 
pray for that class and its leader often, I am 
sure ; so your share will be a big one. 

If you had known that you were to lead 
such a class you would have searched the 
lesson to see what real boy-material there is 
in it. And boy material that will grip. The 
fact of the clean life that the promised son 
was to lead stood out in the text as if it had 
been marked in red, ‘‘ This is for boys.’’ 
Again, you could not miss the fact that he 
had a father and mother of noble character. 
That put a big responsibility upon Aim, And 
then, too, the boy of to-day himself is to be 
the father of ten years from to-day. How is 
he getting ready for that privilege? So the 
thoughts leaped out from the text, and came 
richly from Professor Clow’s and Mr, Ridg- 
way’s articles on this lesson. 

After we had opened our Bibles, and I had 
explained that we were about to begin a 
year’s study of the life of Christ, I asked two 
of the boys to unroll a color. panorama-prin 
of Jerusalem, about four feet long, and hold 
it up back of me where all the class could see 


| it. We found the temple area and the Dome 


of the Rock, showing plainly in the picture 
and thus indicated the general location of 
the lesson. 





While interest in the picture was still keen, 
I asked a few questions about the priestly 


courses or orders, and explained the 
ment (Professor Riddle, 1st ). 
The picture and a few words a’ it had 


given the historical 

And now the boys were asked to explain 
what is meant by ‘‘ blazing the trail.’’ 
were quick to reply. When eee asked 
if they had ever heard of the bear trails 
used by pioneers over the mountains in 
Pennsylvania, some said ‘‘ yes.» We spoke 
of roads and bad roads; of the rough 
trails of Palestine, and their need of prepara- 
tion when the German Emperor visited that 
land; of the Oriental sats, or forerunner. 
And John, the prepared, the forerunner, was 
to be a particularly pure man. Then I gave 
the boys a straight talk on personal purity as 
absolutely necessary to worthy living and 
worthy fatherhood, insisting that every father 
wants his boy to improve on the father’s 
record in all ways, and I assured the boys 
that Jesus Christ caw sweep through and oc- 
cupy a boy’s nature so freely and fully that 
impurity becomes hateful, Splendid iellows 
that they are, they listened most earnestly. 

In preparation for next Sunday, each aa 
was simply asked to read next Sunday’s les- 
son at some time during the week. We shall 
do more than that later. Just now we shall 
ask little—and get what we ask, I do believe. 
A postal card reminder will go to each boy 
on Thursday or Friday. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


~ 


The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


Commencing this week, President Sanders 
conducts on each lesson a new department 
called “ The Study Club,” in which he will 
guide teachers who are interested in gaining 
a more mastery of the course 
than is required for the interpretation of 
each week's lesson. The more detailed 
suggestions for the teaching of the lesson 
will be provided in the new Lesson 
Pilot, as announced on page 680. Dr. San- 
ders’ most distinguished service has been in 
showing the historical continuity of the les- 
sons, and in making the record alive and 
vivid in its atmosphere and setting. This 
contribution he will continue to make in 
“The Study Club,” in a form which by its 
brevity and distinctiveness promises to win a 
new place for itself in the work of the better- 
than-average teacher.—The Editor. 


HE Sunday-school world begins to-day 
the study of the active life of Jesus 
according to the three Synoptic Gos- 

pels. The wise student will purchase a 
good Harmony of the Gospels with which 
to work, 
dard. Riddle’s Outline Harmony is ad- 
mirable and convenient. Good work, 
however, may be done with the Bible alone, 
if the student follows the directions which 
will be given each week in this department. 





The Unexpected Announcement to Zacha- 
vias, the Godly Priest, of a Son, who was 
to be Israel’s Prophet-Reformer (Luke 1: 
I-23). 

Luke’s Gospel goes farthest back in the 
story of the beginnings of Christianity. The 
whole of this first lesson is taken from its 
introductory narrative. It is often referred 
to as the ‘* Gospel beautiful,’’ and this narra- 
tive exhibits the dignity, the insight, and the 
earnestness which help to justify the term. 

Before giving the nartative consideration, 
read with care Lake’s preface (Luke 1 : 1-4). 
It is very instructive. It declares that there 
had been many attempts to put the facts re- 
garding Jesus into permanent form; iit as- 
sures the first-hand basis of those facts; it 
declares that Luke felt: conscious of qualifi- 
cation for his task, and that he desired to 
lay a sure foundation for his noble friend’s 
faith. It was a great task into which Dr. 
Luke threw his whole soul. 

This preface suggests what the Gospel as a 
whole confirms, that Luke had the historian’s 
temperament and a scholarly ambition, no 
less than a desire to strengthen faith. He 


had an unusual fitness for achieving an un- | 


common task, 

His initiatory narrative exhibits the splen- 
did qualities of the Gospel. It relates the 
announcement by an angel to Zacharias, an 
aged priest, that he would be the father of 
one whose birth would give occasion for re- 


Stevens and Burton’s is the stan- | 
| Mon.-—Luke 1: §-23. Birth of John Foretold. 
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joicing, since he would once more perform 
the functions of a as in Israel. 

Think of this, of all, as a beautiful 

etails w t supplies regarding the couple, 
their their character, the nator § in 
which they were held. 

Such details set before us vividly she en- 
vironment from which such a man as John 
might be expected to spring. Zacharias and 
Elisabeth were saintly people. Their hearts 
were full of longing (1 : 13) for the redemp- 
tion of Israel. ey rejoiced over the great 

rivilege of being the parents of a prophet. 

io sweeter, finer, holier people were to be 
found than these two, eir son, John, was 
heir to Israel’s best. 

Incidentally, consider how much it means 
that Zacharias and Elisabeth were repre- 
sentatives of a large and important, but 
rather obscure, element among the people, 
who differed radically from the Pharisees 
and Sadducees who occupy the foreground 
in New Testament history, These two be- 
longed to the class of people whose genuine 
worth and abiding faith reveal the spiritual 
possibilities of Judaism and explain its 
vitality, KG 

Verses 10 and 13 suggest that the national 
habit of preyer was not without great value. 
Zacharias, at least, had been in the spirit of 
prayer, and, doubtless, many others. Can 
we underestimate the character - forming 
value of such a habit ? 

Study the details of the promise made to 
Zacharias. What were to the two per- 
sonal characteristics of the son who should 
be born? (v. 15.) Self-mastery and spirit- 
ual forcefulness make a strong combination. 
What two great achievements was he to carry 
through? (vs. 16, 17.) Each of these was a 
part of the recognized business of a prophet. 
‘Thus to mention them was the equivalent of 
promising that the expected son would be 
one of Israel’s great prophets. John was to 
take an important part in the kingdom. To 
Zacharias this was a gladdening message. 
He was to have a son whose work would be 
supremely important. What a reward for a 
life of righteousness and helpfulness ! 

Luke shows his historical sense in begin- 
ning with the promise of the birth of John 
and its effect upon the parents. He couid 
have chosen no more beautiful or effective 
way of. indicating the preparedness for the 
coming of the Christ.on the part of the real, 
he a prayerful, humble, earnest-minded 

srael, 
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For Family Worship 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 








january 1 to 7 


God responds to silent, sincere longings of 
the heart. The unspoken prayer is known 
to him, Faithful performance of duty and 
consistent life call God’s angel to the altar 
in the sanctuary or home with messages of 
promise and joy. Even the silence occa- 
sioned by wavering faith may bear evidence 
of the vision beheld. 

We thank thee, our God, for men of con- 
sistent life, who have stood before thee in 
prayer for us. We thank thee for the heri- 
tage of those to whom and through whom 
thou hast sent thy promises. May the habit 
and reality of worship and prayer bring 
blessing and joy through us to-day. in 
Chris? s name. Amen, 


Tues.—Num. 6: 1-12. The law of the Nazirite. 

The Nazirite took definite vows upon him- 
self that he might honor his God. These 
vows were very real to him and to others. 
They controlled his body, they manifested 
his life. He was in, but not of, the world. 
Even human sympathy must not swerve him, 
and with it all he was honored, and he hon- 
ored his God, for the people knew his relig- 
ion was real, 

Help us, our Father, to honor thee with 
our bodiés and example. May we by the 
mercies of God present them a living sacrt- 
fice, holy and acceptable. May we no longer 
be conformed to this world, but transformed 
by a renewed mind, and thus prove thy per- 
fect will, Amen. 


Wed.—Isa. 4: 1-8. Voice in the Wilderness. 
Comfort, joy, peace, forgiveness, prepara- 

tion; promise, and permanence are blended 

in this prophetic wilderness utterance. Moun- 








tain, valley, and ite shall together hear and 
see the ‘glory of Jehovah. ‘Ihe voice that 
 bringeth good es to Zion proclaims as 
well the eternal truth that God’s Word shall 
stand forever. 


O God of the lonely and desolate, help us 
all to prepare a way for thee in every wilder- 
ness and highway. May we be voices to-day 
to herald the good tidings of the Saviour of 
the World ; and may we use the truth of thine 
Eternal Word to voice our. message; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


Thurs.—Mal. 4: 1-6. In the Power of Elijah. 

The greatest power in the world is the 
power to change the affections and purposes 
of men, The sure day of reckoning and judg- 
» ment comes, but before. that day Elijah, 
God’s prophet, shall come. God’s law given 
to Muses shall find new life in. this prophet, 
who recalls ere God destroys, The memory 
of God’s love of law heralds God’s law of 
love. ¢ t 3 


Our loving Father, we praise thee for thy 
niercy and warning. For the love-note in 
the thunder that precedes the coming storm. 
For the sure safety of thy children sheltered 
by thy promises. We thank thee for the love 
of fathers to their children, and children to 
their parents. A love created and sustained 
in Christ. Amen, 


Fri,—1 Kings 17: 1-7. Elijah the Prophet. 

Elijah was a son of the forest and wilder- 
ness, but he knew God and fearlessly obeyed 
him. He faced the wicked King Ahab, and 
spoke with authority, Just as accurately he 
obeyed God in solitude, even depending upon 
the ravens for food. Obedience, faith, cour- 
age, and power go together. Wherever 
there is an Ahab God is looking for an Elijah. 

Almighty God, we pray for a courage and 
faith like Elijah's, For a knowledge of thee 
gained in solitude in thy great outdoors. 
May thy Word give us assurance and utter- 
ance, whether in high or low places, May 
we (rust thee for daily food and shelter, and 
give our best thought to the best things of time 
and eternity. For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Sat.— Mal. 3: 1-12. Messenger of the Covenant. 

John the Baptist was a messenger with a 
message. Who could describe the postman 
who brought the special delivery letter! The 
letter controls our thought, ‘The message, 
not the messenger. What a wonderful mes- 
sage John had! On it hung repentance, for- 
giveness, honesty, reorganization, and the 
abundant blessing of God, It was a practi- 
cal message of man’s obligation to God, with 
the after-gift of blessing, 

O Thou who givest us every good and per- 
fect gift, help us to realize the blessed obliga- 
tion of giving. Help us to estimate aright 
our partnership with thee, and share the bur- 
den of the world’s need. Help us to bring 
our whole tithe into the storehouse, and test 
thy promise of abundant supply. 


Sun,—Isa. 64: 1-12. Cry for Help. 

‘There is a marvelous fact admitted in this 
cry of helplessness and need. Men have 
never known a God like thee, ** who worketh 
for hii that waiteth for him,’’ Utter weak- 
ness and failure are confessed, but also long- 
ing faith and sincere penitence. John her- 
alded the One who answered this cry—‘*‘ He 
shall save his people from their sins,’’ 

May we unite in this prayer of Isaiah, O 
Jehovah, for ** thou art our Father; we are 
the clay, and thou our potter, and we all 
are the work of thy hand.”’ Mold us, we 
pray thee, that these earthen vessels may honor 
thee, and be filled for the Master's use. in 
thy name. Amen, 


oe 
A Voice in the Night 


(Continued from page 675) 


** Hophni and Phinehas—they’re bad men 
—they’re dad men.,”’ 

‘There was no answer, The old man’s 
face was almost expressionless, 

** You knew it before? ’’ the boy asked. 

**T knew it before, God sent a man to 
tell me long ago and I was angry.”’ 

It seemed incredible that Eli could ever 
have been angry; yet Eli said it. 

** But you are not angry now—with me?”’ 
questioned the boy. 

**T am not angry with you—nor with Je- 
hovah. Go on, my son,’’ 





** And God will punish them. He doesn’t 
want to, but he must. They had you to tell | 
them better and they were priests—by what 
they were, people would think what 4e was. 
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And the things did were not little things 
and so God, who everything he ever 
made, and who loves them, he is going to 
punish them and it will be very terrible.’ 

From behind crimson clouds the sun came 
forth and shone upon the old man’s sightless 

es. Perhaps in that moment he realized 
that the punishments of love are always ter- 
rible and, in the secret of his own heart, 
wept for his weakness, unequal to giving 
pain to those he most had loved that out of 
that pain they might come forth more lovely, 
‘It is Jehovah,” he said, ‘All that he 
does is good,’’ 

~ a * # * 


Upon the road to Shechem two house- 
holds, returning from pilgrimage, were en- 
camped for the night. The women and 
children were already asleep but the men 
lingered while over the dying camp fire the 
younger told a story of shame and extortion. 

** The priests of the nations’ gods would 
treat us better,’ he ended. ‘* Where is 
Jehovah, that he can suffer such things?’’ 

**He has not forgotten his people,’’ an- 
swered the older man. ‘‘ I too saw something 
of what you tell me, but I saw also that the 
ead draws near and that a worthier is being 
made ready to stand before his people. The 
boy, with the linen ephod, he who is always 
with Eli,”’ 

The other nodded. 

**T had a long talk with him one afternoon, 
Jehovah is in the child’s heart. He will yet 
purge the sanctuary, if God’s wrath purge it 
not by swifter means.”’ 

Something of hope kindled in his friend’s 
face. 

**It may be,’’ he mused. ‘‘At Ramah I 
knew his father and mother, he comes of 
good stock, May the name of Jebovah not 
be forgotten because of evil men.’’ 


Dunpeg, ILL. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, January 7, 1912 


The Christian Virtues. 1. Courage 
(Psa. 27: 1-14. Consecration Meeting). 





Baily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoNn.—Its source (Eph. 6 : ro). 
‘TUES.—lIts basis (John 16 : 33). 
WED.—Its extent (Phil. 1 : 28). 
‘lHUR.—Faith courageous (Heb. 12 : 1-4). 
FRi.—Peter’s courage (Acts 4 : 13-20). 
SAT.—Elijah’s courage (1 Kings 21 : 21- 

29). 











How may timidity be overcome ? 

What is the difference between moral and 
physical courage ? 

Give some examples of moral courage from 
history. 


T IS right to put courage first—as the 
foremost Christian virtue. For the lack 
of courage lies at the root of the lack of 

every other Christian virtue. Take the vir- 
tues mentioned in 2 Peter 1 : 5-7, and see if 
this is not true. 

Faith is the evidence of things not seen or 
done. The want of faith is due to the want 
of courage to venture beyond things as yet 
seen or done. It is the courage of explora- 
tion, of venture, of discovery, that leads the 
traveler, the scientist, the scholar, the sol- 
dier, the growing child, the athlete, to pass 
beyond what has been attained or experi- 
enced or achieved and break out into what 
is new. The timid and fearful souls stay 
within old limitations. Virtue is the posses- 
sion of the qualities of the vir or man; it is 
virility, or strength, or fearlessness, the pur- 
suit of right for its own sake, regardless of 
consequence; it is the courage of sheer 
character. Knowledge is the overcoming of 
ignorance, the piercing through what ob- 
scures and resists in order to get at the hid- 
den secrets; it is the discipline of mind 
which fixes it upon truth and bravely sepa- 
rates the truth from error. Knowledge is the 
courageous search for truth and the cour- 
ageous grasp of it when it is found, and the 
courageous abandonment of all that contra- 
dicts it. And so with each of these virtues. 
If we analyze them we shall find courage 
lying at the base of them and indispensable 
in their exercise, 

So noble a thing is courage that cowardice 

(Continued on next page) 
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The Lesson Pilot Enlarged and Enriched 


** *T“HE LESSON PILOT ”’ in the enlarged Sunday School Times has had to 
_move into larger quarters. Commencing with this week's issue, on the 
first lesson in the new series in the Life of Christ, this guide-board lesson- 
help is now enriched by the addition of features that promise to make it one of the 
most satisfying all-round equipments for the teacher's preparation ever furnished 
in a single article. 


HE Teacher’s Preparation, on the current week's lesson, ushers the teacher 
right into the picturesque teaching possibilities and heart truths of the Word 
that is before him. You are alone in your study, apart from the class, yet 

with them in thought and prayer, as you dig deep into this preparation. You are 
told of simple reference literature to draw upon, and of helpful points in the other 
lesson articles in the same issue of the Times, or of some rich, full-page ‘‘ side- 
light’’ article provided by the Times. 

After this personal preparation in mastering the message of the lesson for 
yourself, you face the more difficult task of making a compelling interpretation of 
it to your class. 


H ERE, one of the critical, strategic moments is that of Getting Started in Class. 
The average class is not really interested at the start. You must un- 
expectedly compel their interest ; and one of the best methods is to com- 
mence in some way so utterly remote from the lesson that they'll wonder what 
you're driving at. By their very wonderment you have succeeded : you've caught 
their interest. b 
But this is not easy to do. The Lesson Pilot comes to your assistance with 
the continuance of this feature that has been running for some time past, and sug- 
gests an apt illustration, current event, question, or what not, which, while it in- 
tentionally seems remote, skilfully looks toward the very heart of the lesson, as 
the surprised class will later discover. 

















OW you are under full steam, with The Class in Session. And the Pilot will 
lead you steadily through this, showing you step by step how to bring out 
the full richness of the lesson text. in its application to the human-life needs 

of everyday men and women and young people. In the progress of this part of 
the work you are referred to still other important points in the lesson articles 
of that issue of the Times ; thus the familiar ‘‘guide-board’’ value of the Pilot 
is retained, and you will continue to find it a time-saving, classified help to 
| the best use of the Times’ contents each week. 





GOOD question is a prodding, quickening thing. It is hard for the mind to 
wander or grow sleepy in the presence of questions that insist on being 
answered, 


in the enriched Pilot each week, as a bit of supplemental help of direct value. 


ND there are now Other Teaching Points, too, some of which will probably 
| ‘seem to have been made just for your class, so unmistakably will they strike 
home in their light-giving, searching helpfulness. They are of the brief, 

| one- or two-sentence sort that are easy to grasp and hard to get away from. 


| 
ADDITION, there is now given each week A Glimpse of Next Week’s 
| Lesson, which will enable the teacher to quicken the class’ interest in home 
study, during the week, on the lesson of the coming Sunday, In a brief, 
| crisp paragraph you are invitingly shown some of the facts and truths of the 
| coming lesson in such a way that you want to know more; and your class 
| with you. Home preparation by the class is the battle half won; to create the 
Beyer for such preparation is the purpose of this section. It contains also half 
a dozen questions of this same stimulating, inviting sort, with hints as to how to 
get at their answers, 

It will be well to give the closing moments of the class session to this quick, at- 
tractive preview, though some teachers may occasionally prefer to give it first place. 


| 


HERE may be still other features in the new Lesson Pilot before it grows much 
older ; but these are enough for now. Doesn't it make you eager to study 
and to teach the wonderful lessons in the Gospels? You will note that it is 

an all-round lesson-equipment for all teachers of pupils over twelve years of age, 
while at the same time it is intended to furnish special help for the teaching of 
adult Bible classes. The distinctive class work for boys’ and girls’ classes are 
provided by two other lesson articles each week. 


T WAS not an easy task to find just the right man to prepare this enlarged and 
enriched Lesson Pilot ; but the Editors believe that he has been found in one 
who for several years has been meeting the readers’ needs in the Times’ edi- 

torial pages. James M. Stifler, author of ‘‘ The Fighting Saint,’’ a volume of 
virile life-messages which first appeared as leading editorials in The Sunday School 
Times, has undertaken this work. Of his writing the Times said editorially when 
his book appeared : ‘‘One hardly knows whether to appreciate more highly its 
downright reality and sincerity, or its deep brotherly sympathy with the inward 
struggles of men, or its keen yet genial insight into things and folks, or its hopeful, 
buoyant tone of victory through Christ. He who dips anywhere into the book, or 
reads it through at once, which he can hardly help doing, is sure of a wake-up to 
his brain, a stimulus to his imagination, a quickening of his pulse, and a holy joy 
in his heart."’ 


M®* STIFLER is pastor of a large suburban church near Chicago. Before 

writing this new ‘* Lesson Pilot'’ each week he teaches the lesson to a 

class of men which, for its personnel, is probably one of the most remarka- 

ble classes in this country. Best of all, he knows the power of the Cross, and ex- 

|ults in it, and counts it the only message worthy of, or needed by, the life of 

| to-day. An extract from one of his letters will interest you, as given in an edi- 
| torial note on the front page of The Sunday School Times of this week. 





The enlarged Lesson Pilot is a new kind of all-round lesson-preparation. It 
| is believed that it will mark a new stage in much Sunday-school teaching. 


That is the sort of Questions for Class Use -that ‘are given _ 

















LESSON FOR JAN. 7 (Luke 1 : 5-23) 
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THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON 
FOR 1912 Leatherette, $.25 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


Not only the text of the lesson but a 
wealth of eyey and suggestions from the 
most original of modern expositors. 





IN THE MASTER'S COUNTRY 


A geographical aid Sp cndy ate Lite of 
Christ with colored maps and illustrations. 
MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 

Net, $.50 


An indispensable aid to the teacher, both 
on the life of Christ and the topography of 
Palestine. 





DEVOTIONAL HOURS WITH THE 
LESSON 
Being The Life of Christ based on Mark 
Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 
Net, $1.25 
The clearest of devotional comments on 


that portion of the Scripture where the les- 
sons are found. 
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Ask the teacher who uses 


TARBELL’S 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. 
@, The personality and force of this 


_ successful teacher and student of peda- 


gogy is shared by every one who uses 
TARBELL’s. In 


_THe 1912 VoLume 


ery class of teachers will find a wealth 

of an lle along all lines, showing how to 

study, what to teach, with stories, missionary 
topic, maps, etc. 

Margaret Slattery : “‘ Exceedingly suggestive and 

helpful 1 know of nothing | better pra naarnive 90 


H. Jowett “Of ver great service to 
S. S. Teachers.” | 


8vo., Cloth, $1.00 net ("9i%3"* 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. 














Just a reminder to thousands of men 
interested in *‘ The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement” that, in their 
splendid campaign, they will find at 
least a part of their ammuniion in 


Men and 
Missions 


By William T. Ellis 


a strong book for strong men; a 
book quite by itself, based upon the 
author's long travels in foreign lands, 
snappy with the spirit of modern jour- 
nalism, and conceded to be remark- 
able for sound judgment as well as 
far-seeing vision. With its valuable 
appendixes, full of methods and mis- 
sionary data, the book affords both 
spiritual impulse and practical ways 
of working. 


Postpaid, $1.00 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








| person will be profited by it. 
| arly standpoint, it might be -criticized for 
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( Continued from preceding page) 

seeks to hide behind it and to call itself by 
its name. Most of the wrong-doing of the 
world which es as bravery is only 
bravado and the truest cowardice. A boy 
swears or drinks or goes wrong not because 
it is courageous, but because he is a cow- 
ard. Down in his heart he doesn’t want to 
do these things. He knows they are foolish 
or wicked, but he is afraid to act indepen- 
dently, in accordance with his own prin¢i- 
ples, and he allows himself to be intimidated 
and overpowered. All kinds of silly pranks 
are played by college students, not because 
they want to do those things, but because 
they imagine that sentiment expecis them 
to do them or because a foolish leader dom- 
inates the crowd. And even these few 
leaders, as a rule, are themselves cowards. 
They are acting as they are for want of 
courage to lead in some other way. 

In one of our colleges some years ago a 
student showed me a letter he had received 
from a young woman whose good will and 
respect he greatly valued. His father was 
a minister, and this student was deemed 
very brave and courageous because he 
was living recklessly and indulging in 
sins which his mother would have abhorred. 
The girl’s letter began: ‘ Dear ee 





trouble: is that what she says is true.’ 





know what you are doing at ——, and I 
want you to know what I think of you. I 
think you are a coward.’’ ‘ That letter cut 
me to the quick,’’ said the man, ‘‘ and the 


Others thought he was a fine, bold fellow. 
He knew that he was a coward, All sin is 
cowardice. Courage conquers sin. 

Courage conquers fear, also, Dr. Trum- 
bull used to tell of an officer who went into 
battle shaking and fearful, but who never- 
theless went in. Another officer said to 
him, ‘‘ You seem to be frightened.”’ ‘Yes, 
I am,’’ was the reply. ‘‘If you were as 
frightened as I am you would have run away 
long ago.’’ 

General Miles was once asked by a re- 
porter what was the finest instance of cour- 
age he had ever seen, and replied that it 
was on an occasion in the Civil War, when 
a young officer sought to lead his men in a 
hopeless charge in a fog, and when he found 
his men were not following, turned back te 
them with the taunt, ‘‘ Come on, you men, 
What’s the matter? Do you want to live 
forever?’’ And then rode back into the 
death that was waiting in the smoke. 

**Be of good courage.’’ ‘‘ Fear not.” 
**Stand fast.’”’ ‘Quit you like men, be 
strong.’? These are the Christian words. 





How Evangelism is ‘Conquering the World 


As shown in recent missionary books 
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Chundra Lela (By Z. F. Griffin).—It 
seems impossible that one frail body could 
endure such austerities in the search for truth 
as were experienced by this Hindoo mendi- 
cantand Christian saint. Heat, cold, robbery, 
poverty, penance, persecution, bodily torture, 
mental anguish, marked for her the road to 
‘** the peace of God, which passeth all under- 
standing,”’ and resulted in a testimony of 
emancipation that could not be denied by 
thousands of heathen countrywomen en- 
meshed “in the. bondage of Hindooism, 
(Philadelphia: Griffith and Rowland Press. 
50 cents, net.) 


World Missions from the Home 
Base (By Joseph Ernest McAfee).—The 
salvation of society as well as of the individual 
is a slogan well worthy careful heeding. It 
applies largely to Christian America, but it 
applies to heathen countries as well. The 
mere announcement that Jesus has come and 
is coming again is not sufficient. Disciple- 
ship is demanded, and then a reconstructed 
social organization. Tense, terse, epigram- 
matic sentences plead with power for ‘‘ the 
evangelization of America,’’ and with equal 
power for *‘ spiritual world conquest.’’ The 
cause is one. (Revell. 75 cents, net.) 


Far North in India (By William B. 
Anderson and Charles R, Watson, D.D.)— 
Perhaps the day is coming when each mis- 
sionary board will issue manuals of the 
missions it conducts, —a separate manual for 
each country. This manual closely corre- 
sponds in size and method to the ordinary 
mission-study book. Two hundred pages 
are devoted to succinct descriptions of the 
country of India, particularly of North India, 
the people, their history, their religions, and 
a general survey of missions. One hundred 
pages are devoted to the especial work of 
the United Presbyterian church in the Pun- 
jab. The narrative is full of information, of 
color, of movement. (Philadelphia: Board 
of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church. 50 cents, cloth; 35 cents, paper.) 


China’s Story (By William Eliot Griffis). 
—Far too little has been written about 
China, Considering her past, and what her 
future is likely to be, general information 
about that land and its people ought to be 
much more largely multiplied. And every 
man who knows anything about China is 
conscious, mostly, of how little he does 
know, and hence he has the inquiring mind. 
Hereafter, all that he will have to do will be 
to take ‘* China’s Story ’’ in hand, turn to its 
index, read the indicated section, and he 
will there find his question answered. This 
is saying much, but, from a general stand- 
point, it is not saying too much. Also, 
the book has this admirable quality: it is 
suitable for young and old. The boy and 
girl will be interested in it, and the older 
From a schol- 





sometimes speaking of legend as if it were 
history. But this is a slight blemish upon 
an otherwise most worthy and helpful pro- 
duction. (Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25, 
net.) 


World Atlas of Christian Missions 
(Edited by James S. Dennis, D. D., Professor 
Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S., and Charles H. 
Fahs).—In every well-organized military 
campaign, the Intelligence Department is 
recognized as one of the most important divi- 
sions of the army. What the Intelligence 
Department is to the army, this new Atlas of 
Missions must be to those engaged in the 
enterprise of world missions, Here are pre- 
sented statistics showing both the agencies 
and the achievements of the missionary enter- 
prise. Here are listed all the societies and 
organizations carrying on independent or co- 
operative work in foreign mission lands, 
Twenty-five colored map plates not only por- 
tray vividly all the mission fields of the world, 
but show the location of every main station 
known at the time of the issuance of this 
volume, Geography is indeed seen to be the 
handmaid of missions. Much of the ma- 





terial of this Atlas was secured through the 
research work of the Edinburgh World Mis- 
sionary Conference, and this helps to give 
authority to the Atlas. For constant refer- 
ence, for careful study, this Atlas will be 
found not merely uniquely useful, but in- 
valuable and absolutely indispensable to 
those who have to do with Christian mis- 
sions, (Student Volunteer Movement for 
Foreign Missions. $4, net.) 


The Unoccupied Mission Fields of 
Africa and Asia (By S. M. Zwemer, D.D.) 
What are the conditions to be fulfilled by a 
really effective book? A great theme, a 
forceful presentation, a striking personality 
back of it, and an opportune time of issue. 
To begin with the last, one of the significant 
features of present-day thought on the sub- 
ject of foreign missions is the acceptance of 
the work as a responsibility to be definitely 
met, a task to be undertaken and overtaken. 
Dr. Zwemer’s ‘*‘Unoccupied Fields ’’ tells 
the inquiring Christian church just what it 
needs to know as to the limits of this task. 
Himself a pioneer in one of the most diffi- 
cult of the till now unoccupied mission fields, 
the author's personality gives force to every 
statement; and the inherent greatness of 
the theme is enhanced by a clear style 
and an effective arrangement of material. 
All the way through there is up-to-date in- 
formation—partly the fruit of the findings of 
Commission I of the Edinburgh Conference ; 
and what might be wearying detail is bright- 
ened by frequent incident and illustration. 
The fitting climax comes in the final chap- 
ter’s ‘*Glory of the Impossible ’’: the im- 
possible which after all is not impossible to 
an Almighty Leader of a loyal church. 
(Student Volunteer Movement. Cloth, $1 ; 





paper, 50 cents.) 
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The Sunday 
School Booklet 
Compiled by Grace Leigh Duncan 


is attractively bound in old blue 
and cream with artistic cover de- 
sign. A suggestive and helptul 
quotation with Scripture text for 
each day in the week and the In- 
ternational Uniform Sunday School 
Lesson for the Sunday readings 
make the book a particularly ap- 
propriate and inexpensive gift for 
a Sunday-school class. Single 
copies, 25 cents. For sale by 
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Books for 
Sunday-school Workers 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Sunday- 
school work, and is written by an expert. When any 
new plan or department of Sunday-school work is 
proved a success a new book will be added to the 
series. ‘he books are uniform in size and style; some 
are bound with limp covers, some with stiff board. 


1, The City Sunday- 1] 
Its Work, Growth, Possibilities. By Frank L. 
Brown, Brooklyn, N.Y. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 


2. The owe Department of To-Da 
Sy, pare, ‘orev. Stebbins. 25 canta net, post- 
paid. 

3. The nners’ Department 
B eabgctne W. Wray, author of “ Jeanne 
Mitchel s School.”” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 

4. Knowing and Teaching the Scholar 
By the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D.D., Chiarman 
of the International Lesson Committee. 50 
cents, net, postpaid. 

5. Getting and Holding a Class 


By William H. Hamby. so cents, net, postpaid. 
6. Sunday-School Records, Reports and 

Recognitions 

By E. A. Fox, General Secretary of the Ken- 

tucky Sunday-school Association. 50 cents, net, 

postpaid. 


+ The Sunday-School and the Home 


By Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 25 cents, 
net, postpaid. 

8. The Primar Department i ; 
By Ethel |. Archibald. Five illustrations. 50 


cents, net, postpaid. 
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| Ast Marion Lawrance 


OREGON. —Should the of the church 
conduct the pos eh te wl w. 

If he conducts any class at all, this is the 
best one, surely, for him to conduct, for the 
pastor has a great responsibility in regard to 
the teaching that is done in the school, Cer- 
tainly if he does not teach the class he 
should have a large hand in seeing that such 
a class is maintained, and in selecting the 
teacher, There is no other place in a Sun- 
day-school where a pastor can use his influ- 
ence to so good an account as in the training 
of his teachers, Many pastors are now com- 
ing to recognize this, and are giving close 
attention to the matter, 











NEW YoRK.—Please name some books on 
missions in the Sunday-school,—K. A.B. | 

You have named a book yourself. ‘* Mis- | 
sions in the Sunday-school,’’ by Martha B. | 
Hixson, is a good book for your purpose. | 
(Missionary Education Movement. 30) 
cents, paper; 50 cents, cloth), George H 
‘Trull’s book, ‘* Missionary Methods for Sun- | 
day-School Workers’’ (50 cents), and the | 
series edited by him, ‘* Missionary Studies | 
for the Sunday-school’? (each book in the | 
series, 20 cents), published by The Sunday | 
School ‘Times Company, are also fine, and will 
direct you to still other books of great value. 





NORTH DAKOTA.—Is it advisable to set 
regular Bible in the Sun- 
day-school and have the whole school engage | 


in a course of missionary instruction for a | 
quarter ?—R. E. D. 

No. Important as the study of missions is, | 
neither that nor anything else should be al- 
lowed to sidetrack the regular study of the 
Bible in the Sunduy-school, The Sunday- 
school has always stood for God’s Word, and 
it should stand for it now more than ever, for 
God’s Word is the very center of the target 
at which the devil directs his arrows. It 
seems tobe getting easier all the while for 
really good penpie to turn aside from the 
Bible for something else, and the Sunday- 
school ought to stand squarely for the Word 
of God. ission study of the kind indicated 
is exceedingly important. Indeed, it is essen- 


| ars. 





tial, if the church and Sunday-school are 
ever to get the missionary vision and rise to | 
their opportunity. But that instruction | 
should be given at such a time, and in such | 
a way, as not wholly to displace the Bible as | 
the text-book of the Sunday-school for a 
quarter, or a month, or any other period. | 
Furthermore, it is not necessary. 
In my judgment, it would be better to 
spend five minutes a day, if desired, in giv- 
ing the Sunday-school general missionary 
instruction from the platform, and let a mis- 
sion study class be made up of those who are 
especially interested in missions. There can- 
not be too many such classes, but they would | 
properly meet tor exclusive mission study at | 
some other time than in the Sunday-school | 
hour, This is far better than to turn the | 
whole school aside from the Bible. 





CALIFORNIA: —Ours is a class of young men 
who oneg va great profit the discussion of | 
current topics 


rom religious standpoints, and | 
sometimes we are at a loss for suitable sub- | 
jects. Can you recommend some book or 
publication containing suggestions or subjects | 
proper for discussion in Sunday-school class 
work ?—P, J. L. 
I know of no such book as you suggest. | 
If your class is devoting itself to the study of 
‘*current topics,’? you will find that the | 
newspapers furnish ample material. 
Your question leads me to believe that | 
these ** current topics’? are discussed during | 
the Sunday-school class hour. If so, in my | 
judgment, you are falling short of your op- 
portunity as a class in the Sunday-school. 
The Sunday-school hour should be devoted | 
wholly to the study of the Bible lesson. Cur- | 
rert topics, so far as they will lend themselves | 
to the illustration and explanation of the Bible | 
lessons, are entirely proper to consider, if | 
the Bible lesson itself is kept to the front. — | 
It. is a wise thing for classes like yours to | 
discuss current topics, but an unwise thing to | 
do it at the Sunday-school hour. In five 
years, in the city of Chicago, in one denom- 
ination, forty classes or brotherhoods devot- | 
ing themselves exclusively to the study of | 
current topics disbanded. During the same | 
time, in the same denomination, there is not 
the record of one class disbanding that was 





it. 
| though, once a month.”’ 


studying the Bible. The classes that have 
carried on their work in the manner you 
suggest, and which have lived any consider- 
able length of time, are very few indeed. It 
is not because the discussion of current topics 
is not interesting or profitable, for it is; but 
the Sunday-school, which is the Bible-study- 
ing service ‘of the church, cannot afford in 
any of its classes to turn aside from the most 
fascinating, interesting, study-inspiring, up- 
to-date text-book, which is the Word of God. 
Classes that cannot live and thrive on this 


diet are not likely to survive very lond on |' 


any other. 





TENNESSEF.—Could you some time touch 
on a social problem like this : Is it the duty of 
a teacher to try to get in touch with the home 
life of a pupil when the of that pupil, 
because of a difference between their social 
(financial) standing, the 
teacher. when anywhere except in 
the church, and then only with a’ diminutive 
nod? I mean, should the teacher presume to 
- st that home under such circumstances ?— 
ie . 

A Sunday-school ‘teacher should perform 
the duties of a Sunday-school teacher. What 
these specific duties are can be defined only 
in a general way, Certain it is, that a Sun- 
day-school teacher is far more than an in- 
structor, Influence is more powerful than 
the spoken word. Influence over lives is 
brought about, for the most part, by contact 
and familiarity with all the conditions that 
enter into the problem, Other things being 
equal, a teacher’s influence over a class is 
greatly enhanced by familiarity with the 
social and business life of each member, In 
order to secure this vantage ground, it may 
be necessary to visit the homes of the schol- 
These visits need not be made regu- 
larly and should not be made too frequently; 
but when such a visit, made under proper 
circumstances, will add to the teacher’s 
ability to capture the confidence of the 
pupil, the visit should be made, unless there 
is positive objection given by the parents. 

The matter of equal social standing be- 
tween the teacher and the parent of the 
scholar referred to in this case is a sad com- 
mentary upon the parent. | But this teacher 
has a rare opportunity to win that parent by 
such an exhibition of love, in entire over- 
looking of the parent’s attitude, whenever 
opportunity occurs, that the parent will not 
be able to stand the treatment! In the 
meantime the teacher is recommended to 
go straight ahead, kindly and_. faithfully per- 
forming every duty, without seeking com- 
panionship with the parents of this scholar, 
but always seeking the good of both scholar 
and parents in every proper. way. 





| Children at Home 





The New Year’s Nine 
By Emma C. Dowd 


T .BEGAN with Doris, and the eight fell 
into it—just as they generally fell into 
every plan that Doris started. 

** You see, it won’t be very much to write 
just one letter a month,’’ Doris was saying, 
**and it will seem easier for each one if we 

know that all the rest are doing the same 
thing.’’ 

**Oh, must we write ona certain day?’’ 
queried Betty anxiously. 

** Not unless we choose,’’ answered Doris ; 
‘* but I think it would be nice for us all to be 
writing at the same time.”’ 

** Yes, I should like that,’’ agreed Alida. 
** T don’t enjoy doing things alone. I always 
make lots of New Year’s resolutions, but I 
never keep one of them—not just as I made 
I don’t see why I can’t write letters, 


**But whom shall we write to?’’ asked 
Martha. 

**Oh, I’m going to send to this magazine 
that my cousin has, and they’ll tell us of 
girls that are sick. I’d like somebody just 
my own age,’’ said Doris. 

**So should I!’ chorused the others. 

**Wouldn’t that be nice?’’ beamed 
Gladys. ‘* Seems ’s if I could write better 
to somebody just as old as 1. Are the folks 
the magazine tells about all shut-ins, Doris ?’’ 

**I think so; it is the Shut-in Society, you 
know.’’ 

** Dear me,’’ sighed Betty, ‘* how dreadful 

( Continued on next page) 
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Valuable Helps we offer you 
on the Sunday-school Lessons 
for 1912 in 


The 
Life of 
Christ 


The Deity of Jesus Christ 

By S. W. Pratt, D.D. 

Although the lessons are taken 
from the Synoptic Gospels, and 
the discussion of the doctrine is 
here based primarily upon John’s 
Gospel, this little book is full of 
important and interesting matter 


bearing upon the records of 
Christ's life found in all four 
Gospels. (50 cents net.) 


The Apostles 

as Everyday Men 
By Pres. R. E. Thompson, S.T.D. 
‘« Two by two’’ we see these six 
pairs of apostles, presented. in 
brilliant studies, drawn with subtle 
appreciation of the strength and 
weakness of each character. (50 
cents net.) 


Medical Men 
in the Time of Christ 


By Dr. Robert N. Willson, Jr. 
This popular work, by a young 
physician, not only reviews early 
medical history, but especially 
brings to the front Luke, phy- 
sician and Gospel writer, and 
Jesus, Master Physician, (/i/us- 
trated. $1.00 net.) 


Outline Harmony 

of the Gospels 
By Prof. M, B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Only an eight-page pamphlet, but 
packed full—showing in parallel 
columns events, places, dates, 
etc., of all the Gespels. (Ox 
jine paper, with stiff covers, 25 
cents net.) 


A Chart of 


Christ’s Journeyings 

By C. BE; Arnold, A.M. 

On map paper, 9x19 inches, 
folded within stiff covers, 3% x6% 
inches. Four clear outline, jour- 
ney maps, showing the various 
periods of Jesus’ ministry, with 
the events, and the location of 
the Scripture passages in parallel 
columns. (20 cents.) 


Light and Shade 
Relief Map of Palestine 


By George May Powell 

A beautifully printed flat map, 
which has the effect of a raised 
map, showing elevations and de- 
pressions, with a simple key sys- 
tem for locating important places. 
(Wall size, over all, 50% X37 
enches, $2.50. Smaller map, 
18X23 inches, 25 cents.) 
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LESSON FOR JAN. 7 (Luke 1:5-23) 


BENSDORPS 
soxe, COCOA 


its Double Strength. Use 


BENSDORP’S 
and learn to 











Too Much Can 
Scarcely Be Said 


in favor of PROF. WILLIS J. BEECHER’S 
new volume, an illuminating book, of 
abiding quality. 


REASONABLE 
BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM 


Call biblical criticism by any name 
you like, ‘‘higher,’’ lower, or half-way; 
but the fact remains that there must be 
some principles of criticism that are cor- 
rect, reasonable, and therefore permanent. 
The author establishes just that. If any 
man knows how to sift out the wheat and 
get rid of the chaff, itis Professor Beecher. 
He is unhampered in swing, independent 
in thought and expression. 


This volume skims the cream of life- 
time studies. Here are compressed the 
results of years of scholarly research and 
original thought, put forth in Professor 
Beecher's clear, concise style, witty, even 
colloquial at times ; full of that good- 
humored keenness so fascinating to stu- 
dents under his instruction at Auburn 
Seminary during long years, and familiar 
to readers of The Sunday School Times 
through his contributions on the lessons, 


In the four principal divisions of this 
book the author points out the Principles 
of Reasonable Criticism, touching upon 
agnostic criticism and the meaning of 
inspiration ; Reasonable Criticism as Af- 
fecting Particular Narratives, taking up 
several of these in detail ; Reasonable 
Criticism and Archeological Discoveries, 
in which such things as chronology, the 
legislation of Hammurabi, and the Ara- 
maic papyri are discussed ; and Reason- 
able Criticism and Some of the Books, 
where specific scrutiny is given to Deut- 
eronomy, Daniel, and several other books 
of the Bible. 


A necessary book. An important book. 
An interesting book. An enduring book. 
(335 pages. $1.50 net.) 
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1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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** You’d have to, if you were sick so you 
couldn’t go out,’’ responded matter-of-fact 
Vida. 


**Oh, I hope I’ll havea real poor girl to 
write to!’’ wished Katherine. "Then I 
can send her little things in a letter, —hair 
ribbons and collars, andsoon. Oh, I know! 
I’ll embroider a collar for her!" 

** That saakes me think,’’ resumed Doris, 
**we must have it a rule that we must al- 
ways put a stamped and directed envelope 
in a letter, and I guess a sheet of paper, 
because some people might be too poor to 
buy them, or they’d live too far: from a store 
to get them handily. And I think Kather- 
ine’s suggestion about sending some little 
present is a good one, ‘When anybody’s 
sick it is so pleasant to get things.’’ 

** But they’ll cost money,” put in Eliza- 
beth. ‘* We can’t all of us embroider collars, 
like Katherine.’’ 

*¢ And I always spend my money as soon 
as I get it,’’ mourned Betty, ** so I’m afraid 
I’ll never have any. Mama saysI can’t 
keep a cent over night.” 

**I don’t very often have any to keep,’’ 
laughed Martha. — 

‘* I’ve been thinking,’’ began Doris slowly, 
** if it wouldn’t be better not to depend on 
our fathers and mothers for even the paper 
and envelopes and postage for these letters, 
but to earn the money ourselves.’’ 

‘*Why, how can we?” cried Mary. 
** What can we do?”’ 

*¢] don’t know, but I’m sure we can all 
earnenough for that—yes, and for the little 
gifts too. Katherine can do some embroid- 
ery and sell it, her work is so beautiful.’’ 

**I might make jumbles, and go round 
with a basket!”’ laughed Betty. 

**There’s a girl in our neighborhood,”’ 
spoke up Elizabeth, “that gets a little pin- 
money every week by pulling out basting 
threads for a dressmaker. Maybe she’d 
hire me, too ; she’s awfully busy now, -and she 
says her time’ is too valuable to waste in pull- 
ing bastings.’’ : : 


‘ * T can make lovely fudgé' and’ chocolate’ 


creams,”’ ‘said’ Glatlys.'. ‘*Do you s’pose 
anybody: would buy them? "’ 

“{' should'''think* so;”” replied’ Doris. 
** Oh, I’m'sure we can every one of us earn 
what we need !’? 

‘This was all at the first meeting of the 
** New Véar’s Nine,’ and before the next 
week there was considerable progress made 
in well-defined ways of penny earning. 

Doris had written to the magazine for 
names of girls to whom montilily letters 
w6uld be welcome, and had received a 
cordial response that had made the ‘*- Nine”’ 
exuberantly happy. 

‘*IT want Claudia Raymond,’’ pleaded 
Betty, ‘‘ cause she’s nearest my age.’’ 

**] want Lily Grey,’’ spoke up Gladys. 
**She must be lovely, to have so sweet a 
name,”’ 

**Can I have Frederica Seidensticker ? ”’ 
begged Katherine. ‘*I know she must be 
the dearest little German girl that ever lived. 
I can imag'ne her with the cunningest little 
yellow pigtails—oh, may I have her, Doris? ’? 

And so it went on, everybody having her 
choice, and—strangely enough—no two 
clashing. Or was it because the New Year’s 
Nine were all so unselfish? At any rate all 
were satisfied, and the Saturday following 
was decided upon for the first letter-writing. 

The answers came in promptly, and when 
they had all arrived the girls must needs have 
an extra meeting, that they might be passed 
around for reading. 

**It makes me want to cry,’ sighed 
sympathetic Betty, *‘to think of that poor 
child’s being shut up in the house for a 
whole year.”’ 

** And my little Birdie,’’ put in Martha, 
**has never walked a mite! Dear me, I’m 
going to do just every bit I can to make her 
happy! If I ever don’t, I hope you'll all of 
you shake me hard !”’ 

The rest laughed, and the talk passed to 
plans for the joy of their less fortunate cor- 
respondents. 

**To think, we might have begun sooner, 
just as well as not!” sighed Betty. 

** We never should have begun so soon, if 
it hadn’t been for Doris,’’ returned Elizabeth. 
**I only wish more knew about it, and how 
glad those poor sick girls are to get letters, 
Well folks, don’t realize. I never did.’’ 

** Mavbe there’ll be other Nines,’’ smiled 
Doris hopefully, —‘‘ some day, somewhere. ”’ 
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Ready 


Wise foresight should 
lead you to keep in the 
cupboard a half dozen or 


more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 
Crisp, clean freshness is 
protected by the 

moisture - proof 

and dust-tight 

package. 
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The Ever Popular 


“Sunday School Calendar’ 


Thousands upon thousands sold every year. Nothing else 
like it. Thirteen pages (51{x8¥Y inches), with covers, printed 
in red and black. Eyelet at the top, for hanging up. 

Attractive in Substance. On each month’s page brie 
and vigorous poetic selections worth memorizing ; Lesson Titles 
and Golden Texts for that month; and the usual calendar, 
with a notation in each square of that day’s Bible Reading. 
Also numerous brief quotations, inspirational sentences, scattered 
here and there. 

Attractive in Price. Only 10 cents each; $1.00 adozen; 
$8.00 a hundred, all postpaid. Why not give one to each 
member of your class? J/fs an all-year gift. 

We furnish these calendars in three different covers (the 
contents of all being exactly the same), entitled . 


The Sunday School Calendar, 1912 
The Adult Bible Class Calendar, 1912 
The Home Department Calendar, 1912 


Say which cover you want. Perhaps you will want some 


of each. 
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THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iuthe hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

























NET 
INTEREST 


and the best security 
in the world! 


Principal and interest secured 
by select Mortgages on Pitts- 
burg Preferred Real Estate 


Amounts of any size ($25, $50, $100, $200 or 
multiples) can be invested, temporarily or 
permanently. Your money available when 
wanted. Endorsed by highest financial au- 
thorities everywhere. 

Our Booklet explains how 6% Interest is 
paid and security absolutely assured. 

If your’ Savings, or any other money, is drawing 
less than 6%, read our bookler, Copy free on 
request. 


A, C. LESLIE CO. 


Suite 125, Bakewell Law Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 











% AND NO 
WORRY 


The investment which produces that is the 


Farm Mortgage 


More than $1,250,000 loaned for clients in 
thirteen years without the loss of a penny of 
principal or interest to a single investor. 

eferences and booklet ‘‘ G’’ for the asking. 


CHARLES E. COLEMAN 


Farm Mortgage Investments 
542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 





“ The Fulness of the Time ” 
(Continued from page 673) 
secularized, Echoes of it vibrated 
throughout the pagan world, and there 
is evidence that this hope of an Ideal 
King operated in the way of stirring fal- 
lacious expectations among the politi- 
cally oppressed, and of irritating the 

uneasy consciences of usurpers. 

A sadder note than this had been 
struck by Isaiah; Messiah was to be in 
more wistful fashion the ‘‘hef of the 
ages'’ ; for the suffering of the accumu- 
lated sins of men should fall on him ; 
the solution of those vast problems which 
some one has said are just the resultant 
of countless individual sins, was to be 
his heavy work; He was the Lord's 
greatest and most burdened servant, 

Nobody apparently thought of trying 
to harmonize these so different notes of 
expectation. And one type of fantastic 
literature arose which, postponing the 
fulfilment of these hopes to a heavenly 
sphere, and appealing rather to the 
imagination than to the will, sought-to 
comfort Israel in the depression caused 
by political tyranny and moral failure, 
by the hope of a sudden and dramatic 
denouement to human history, in which 
the LorD, appearing in the heavens with 
ten thousand of his saints, would transfer 
his people, in a flash, to life eternal. 
The effect of the presence of this litera- 
ture is abundantly evident in the New 
Testament itself. 

Such, then, were some of the over- 
luxuriant growths of reflection, some of 
it devout and intelligent, some of it mis- 
taken and unspiritual, which went on 
during the four hundred years ‘* between 
the Old Testament and the New.”’ 

* Meanwhile political changes of a mo- 


the country. These political changes 
were sufficiently indicated in Professor 
Breed’s article in the issue of Decem- 
ber 9. How the aftermath of Alexan- 


Greek civilization in Palestine ; how the 
patriotic spirit of Israel rosé in passion- 
ate revolt against heathen pollution, in 
the Maccabean wars; how the Asmo- 
neans usurped both crown and miter ; 
how Rome appeared upon the scene,— 
first invited by a strange diplomatic 
blunder, —and linked the fortunes of Is- 
rael with the western world ; how subtly 
the Greek language and philosophy and 
games and religion and view of life af- 
fected both the Israel of Palestine and, 
still more, Israel of the Dispersion, 
though producing reactions in a certain 
pride of race and faith on the part of 
the Jews, which in turn in part alienated 
the Gentiles, but in part drew proselyte- 
converts to Judaism. 

All this has been often told. Mean- 
while, while the three great races which 
seemed to divide among them the quali- 
ties of leadership,—the Greek, the 
Roman, and the Jew,—were meeting 
together and preparing for the struggle 
out of which they were to emerge with 
the spoils of victory so strangely divided 
among them, —right at the heart of Israel 
waited the holy Remnant who, Isaiah 
had prophesied, would always be pre- 
served as a living core of religious prayer 

















Made in good feacsclhe ei where climate is 
mild and crops widely diversified, Net the Investor 
the Aighest income consistent with maximum of 
safety. 

t us send you Booklet telling about our securities 


and our field, 
THE JEFFERSON TRUST COMPANY 
McAlester, Oklahoma 





Y Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press $5. 
Larger, $18. Rotary. $60. Save money. Big pro- 
fit printing for others. All easy rules sent. 
Write factory for press catalog, TYPE. cards, 
paper, &o. The PreasCe., Meriden, Coan. 





and hope. Zacharias, Elisabeth, Simeon, 
Anna,—such as these living their life 


|of prayer amid the ‘obscene tumult’ 


Oklahoma Real Estate 


of the godlessness of the time, and 
representing the finest product of God’s 
most special providential training of 
mankind in faith, looked for the coming 
of the Redeemer of Israel, And even as 
they waited the answer came. . Borne 
under the heart of the heart of that Rem- 
nant, Mary of Nazareth, the crown and 
flower of the piety of Israel and of the 
world,—at the punctual moment and in 
the punctual place of mankind’s deepest 
need, —the Lord and Saviour arrived. 


MontTREAL, CANADA, 


mentous sort were changing the face of |: 
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(Lesson for Jan. 7) DECEMBER 23, I911 


What's 

OMEBODY HURT. An automobile turning a corner struck a 

man crossing the street who had become confused and did not 

get out of the way. The crowd is gathering to see the ambu- 
lance carry the man away. 

Every hour of the day such things are happening on the streets. 
The carelessness of others and your own hurry puts you in constant 
danger of accidental injury. ; 

There are a thousand other causes of accident. 
numerous are those at home, office, travel and recreation. 

A $3,000 accumulative accident policy, the best on the market, 
costs at the rate of about 4 cents a day. 

You need accident insurance. 


Not the least 


You need it now. 


Moral: Insure in the Travelers 











ders memoralile march to India was a |; 





S.'S. Times. 


Age. . 


™ The Travelers Insurance Company "42Tror> 
7 Please send me particulars regarding ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


Name. : os s 
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Peloubet’s 
NelectNotes 






















The 38th Annual Volume of the World’s Greatest 


International Sunday Schoo! Lessons 






1912 


Commentary on the 











dividual research. 
the Christian 





By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and Prof. Amos R. Wells, A.M. 


A scholarly, comprehensive and practical text-book employing 
the most improved modern principles of teaching and study. 
__ For the busy teacher, it contains an exposition of each lesson 
in a nutshell while abounding in suggestive avenues for in- 


It is the recognized and leading Sunday school manual of 
world. 3 


| W. A. WILDE COMPANY, Boston and Chicago 











84 pages, cloth, $1.25 
For sale by all booksellers 
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| Any Book 


Published anywhere will be furnished on order 
at the publisher’s price. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Horsford’s 
in Place of 
Lemonade 








makes a delicious, quickly-prepared summer bev- 
erage for the guest who arrives tired out with his 
journey. Half a teaspoonful of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate and alittle sugar in a glass 
of cold water is delightfully refreshing. Try it. 














